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AFGHANISTAN. 


Ts probable failure of the unintelligible Convention 
with Turkey to effect its supposed objects would 
have attracted more attention if the condition of Asia 
Minor had not been superseded in interest by the affairs 
of Afghanistan. The refusal of the Amerr to admit Sir 
NevILLE CHAMBERLAIN and his escort into his country is 
almost equivalent to a declaration of war; yet it is diffi- 
cult to believe that this occurrence can have been wholly 
unexpected by the Indian Government. Snere ALI 
has for several years refused to hold official com- 
munication with the Viceroy, and of late even native 
Indian agents have been excluded from Cabul. A 
friendly reception of the Mission would have been almost 
equivalent to a concession of the demands which it would 
have conveyed. The murder or forcible detention of the 
English Envoy would have involved still graver complica- 
tions than those which must now be dealt with. The 
appointment of two natives of high rank as members of the 
Mission is too much in Lord Lytron’s manner to cause ex- 
treme surprise. His object was perhaps at the same time to 
flatter the Indian nobility and to persuade the AMeErthat the 
English Government commanded the active support of the 
indigenous population. In the result the Vicsroy has 
secured the attendance of two observant witnesses at the 
ceremony of a formal and deliberate affront offered to his 
Government; and to acertain extent he has increased the 
obligation of resenting the injury. Ifthe Indian Govern- 
ment had acquiesced in the insult which it has received, 
there could be but one opinion as to the grossness of the 
blunder which it would have committed. Lord Lyrron, 
anless he acted under direct orders from the Srcrerary of 
Strate, was not compelled to notice at any particular time 
the challenge which was offered by the AMrrr’s reception of 
the Russian Mission. SHERE ALI well knew the feelings 
which his conduct produced at Simla; and he would have 
waited, not without anxiety, for some practical expression 
of resentment. The announcement some weeks ago that 
Sir Nevitte CHAMBERLAIN was ordered to proceed to Cabul 
seemed to put an end to uncertainty and delay. An 
expectant policy, which might formerly have offered some 
advantages, would now be considered a proof of fear or 
weakness. 

Some of the newspaper re of Lerd Lytron’s present 
purposes were from the first incredible, in the common and 
figurative sense that it would have been disagreeable to 
believe them ; and they seem to be sufficiently contra- 
dicted by the movements of troops on the frontier. 
It was said that, having ascertained that the AmEER’s 
refusal was dictated by the Russian Envoy, the Viceroy 
held that the question had become rather English than 
indian, and that therefore, disclaiming all responsibility, 
he only awaited orders from home. According to this 
startling version of his policy, Lord Lytron would have 
left it to the Secretary of Stare to decide whether the 
quarrel should be prosecuted, if at all, in Europe or 
in Asia. He might himself have dealt with the Ameer 
of CanuL; but a war with Russia was too great an 
undertaking for the highest subordinate functionary. 
Tf such imbecility could be justly attributed to the 
Viceroy, it would be a sufficient answer to the supposed 
argument that he ought to have thought earlier of the 
limitations of his powers. The rebuff administered 


to the Indian Government was directly offered by | 


a petty Asiatic potentate, whom it is the VicrRoy’s 
business to chastise. It is literally incredible that he 
should have run the risk of the untoward event which has 
actually occurred without having previously received 
proper authority and contingent instructions from the 
Secretary of Stare. Lord Cransroox and Lord BEAconsFIELD 
have had time enough to determine whether the AMEER or 
the Emperor of Russia was to be held responsible for the 
probable exclusion of the English Mission from Afghan 
territory. If a war with Russia were desirable, the real 
author of the affront might with perfect justice be required 
to make atonement; but, of two possible defendants, a 
judicious lawyer would select the adverse litigant against 
whom it was easier to obtain a verdict and to levy 
damages. If the AmrEr can at a moderate cost be effec- 
tually punished, it is unnecessary to engage in a 
gigantic contest with his instigator and ally. Almost all 
military authorities in India and in England assert that 
the conquest of Afghanistan would be certain, and not ex- 
traordinarily expensive. If the AmMEER were ostensibly 
aided by Russian reinforcements, it might not be easy to 
affect ignorance of hostile acts; but it is more probable 
that he would be supported indirectly by Russian volun- 
teers and by secret supplies of money. There is, however, 
no reason to suppose that there is within reach any 
considerable Russian force. The Indian Government 
ought, before the abortive Mission was announced, to have 
made preparations for a campaign; nor is there at present 
reason to believe that it has neglected an urgent duty. A 
practical proof that Russia cannot secure impunity to her 
dependents would serve as an effectual check on future 
intrigues. 

The popularity of the Government will be compromised 
by the sudden disclosure of a necessary choice between an 
Afghan war and dangerous humiliation; but it is not 
certain that the evil could have been averted, and perhaps 
it might have become more formidable with delay. Almost 
any policy which could have been adopted would have in- 
volved serious risks. The actual result follows from the 
adoption and subsequent partial abandonment of the course 
which has received the cant designation of “ masterly in- 
activity.” The phrase was first employed in English politics 
many years ago by a vain and incapable Colonial Governor 
in apology for his helplessness in the presence of an in- 
choate rebellion. The epithet may be conveniently dis- 
used in serious discussion; but there are political cir- 
cumstances in which it is well to be inactive. The 
ill-will of Snerz Aut dates from the time when the 
Government of India refused to support him against rival 
candidates for the throne of Afghanistan. Only those who 
were minutely acquainted with the facts of the case can 
judge whether it would have been prudent to favour 
the competitor who ultimately proved successful. If SHers 
Atthad been hastily acknowledged, and had afterwards been 
defeated, another ruler of Cabul would have been con- 
verted into an enemy. Since his accession successive 
Viceroys have, to the best of their ability, abstained from 
interference in Afghan affairs. The dynastic question 
had scarcely been settled by the victory of Suerz ALi 
before fresh difficulties arose in relation to the future 
succession. Among several of the AMEER’s sons, two or 
three displayed military and political capacity ; and one of 
them, Yaxoos Kuan, had a principal share in placing his 
father on the throne; but, like many Oriental princes, 
Suere Att iu his maturer years fell under the influence 
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of a young wife, who induced him to select her son in his | it has to be remembered that, being neither the head of 


boyhood as his heir. 


The Indian Government would | the Government nor the recognized chief of an Opposition, 


have preferred the claim of Yaxoon, and it declined | he is free from some of the liabilities which a politician 
to guarantee the succession to the young Aspooran. holding either position incurs by speaking his mind. Mr, 
Another cause of dispute was furnished by questions Bricur has been a Minister, but a good many measures 


of money. 


Lord Lawrence reluctantly granted a | 


subsidy to the Amerr, which was continued by Lord | 
_is true that Mr. Bricur never held that exceptional place 


Mayo; but, on the refusal of SuHere ALI to maintain 


diplomatic relations with the Indian Government, the | 


grant has since been withdrawn, Lord Norruproow 
avoided, as far as possible, all interference in Afghan 
affairs; but the steady and rapid advance of Russian con- 
quest, coinciding with the antagonism between England 
and Russia in European politics, caused much uneasiness 
to Indian soldiers and statesmen. The oceupation of 
Quettah, which was intended as a counter-move, has greatly 
aggravated the hostile feelings of the AmeEgEr, though he 
may now perhaps find that he would have done well to 
profit by the warning. By inviting a Russian Envoy to 
his capital Suere Axt offered a defiance to the Indian 
Government, which has now been emphatically renewed. 

The approach of winter will perhaps render impossible 
an immediate advance on Cabul, though troops are being 
concentrated at different points on the frontier, and 
Quettah will be at once strongly reinforced. There is 
little ground for hoping that the necessity of war can be 
avoided. There would be no advantage in negotiating 
with Russia, which will gladly witness the expenditure of 
English resources in a struggle that will entail no sacri- 
fice on herself. There is little satisfaction in the exposure 
of the shallowness of numerous politicians who have inces- 
santly asserted that the progress of Russia in Central 
Asia threatened no danger to England or to India. Lord 
BeaconsFietD himself lately repeated the common form 
that there was room in Asia for England and Russia ; nor 
indeed could the proposition be disputed, if both Powers 
were permanently contented with their respective shares. 
Of two rival neighbours, the more aggressive contends at 
great advantage. England had no wish to meet Russia in 
the North; but the desire of abstention was not reciprocal. 
To the truism that it would be difficult or impossible for a 
Russian army toinvade India, it hasalways been replied that 
the danger was not of invasion, but of offensive alliance with 
native States. The Russians themselves have fully appre- 
ciated their opportunities of annoyance; and it is ad- 
mitted that their despatch of a Mission to Cabul was 
intended as a hostile measure when war seemed imminent 
in Europe. The Russian Envoy not only retains his posi- 
tion after the conclusion of peace, but he has probably 
dictated the answer which was returned to Sir NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN’S application for a free passage and safe con- 
duct. Ifthere had been no Russian conquest of Central 
Asia, it would not have been necessary to choose between 
unprofitable war and inglorious peace. 


M. GAMBETTA AND RELIGION. 


beg cannot be two opinions about the importance 
of M. Gamperta’s speech at Romans. It amounts 

retty much to an intimation that the present Ministry, 
hike the present Constitution, is provisional; that it is 
desirable that neither of them should be disturbed for the 
present ; but that the Republicans are not bound, and indeed 
ought not, to remain permanently satisfied with either. 
Under ordinary circumstances a Government would not 
consent to be thus tolerated by a popular leader. 
M. Dvravre would decline to play the part of a stopgap, 
and would challenge M. Gamserra to come and be Minister 
himself. But in the present position of France the several 
sections of the Republican party have to show a great 
deal of mutual toleration. M. Gamperra has given power- 
ful support to the present Cabinet, though he cannot be 
expected to cherish any great affection for it; and the 
present Cabinet will probably continue to hold office and 
to leave power to M. Gamuerra, however much they may 
dislike having the shadow without the substance. Why 
M. Gamperra did not take office on the 13th of December, 
and why M. Duravre did, are among those personal secrets 
which are seldom disclosed at the time, however well they 
may be known. 

The real importance of M. Gamserrta’s speech lies in the 
fact that it is a declaration of policy by a man who is 
already possessed of very great power, and who, if he 
lives, is certain to come—it may almost be said whenever 
he chooses—to the head of affairs in France. No doubt 


which Mr. Bricur has at times advocated found no place 
in the Ministerial programme while he was in office. It 


in the Liberal party in England which M. Gamperra holds 
in the Republican party in France, but the parallel holds 
good to some extent; and, so far as it goes, it suggests 
that M. Gamperra’s proposals when he is Minister may fall 
very far short of his suggestions while he is only the 


| candid: friend of the Ministry. Still, whatever may be the 


precise measure of fulfilment which his speech at Romans 
is destined to receive, it defines unmistakably the direction 


| which the policy of the Republican party will receive at his 


hands. 


It has been noticed that, as regards the reli- 
gious question, the text of the speech contains a reservation 
which found no place in the summary of it which was 
first published. It is not impossible that this re- 
servation was originally intended to be made more 
prominent than it actually was made. M. Gamperra’s 
declaration that he was “not the enemy of religion, or of 
“ the ministers of religion,’ had apparently been received 
with marked coldness. Six thousand Lyons democrats 
do not come together to be taught respect for religion or 
tolerance of priests. M. Gamperra’s oratorical instinct 
would therefore lead him not to keep this unpleasant 
topic longer in view than he found unavoidable. He had 
stated, by way of preface, that, when he called for the im- 
partial application of the laws, he was not speaking of the 
secular clergy, and if his hearers chose to forget this 
qualification, he would not be anxious to recall it to their 
recollections. Discreditable as is this condescension to the 
prejudices of his audience, it may be highly convenient 
at some future time. If it should ever be necessary, 
M. Gamsetta will be able to show, by reference to his 
actual words, that he expressly declared that what he was 
about to say had no reference to the particular class to 
which it was applied by those who listened to him. If it 
proves, as it probably will prove, that a proposal to compel 
the Seminarists to serve in the army would be unpopular 
with all except the extreme Radicals, he will be able to 
deny that he ever made such a proposal. I distinctly 
excepted, he may say, the secular clergy from the scope of 
my proposals. I was attacking the religious orders, and 
dealing with the measures necessary to keep the religious 
orders in their place. 


It may be doubted, however, whether any fencing of 
this kind will be sufficient to ward off the imconvenient 
consequences of this part of his speech. It is true, 
indeed, that an enumeration of the things which a man 
would like to see done does not imply a pledge that he 


‘will do them. No man has been more careful than M. 


Gamperra to keep alive the distinction between the ideal 
and the possible in politics. It is true, further, that the 
Republican party, even in its most conservative section, 
is anxious to see the Church kept in strict subordination 
to the civil power. There are many nominal Catholics 
who take pleasure in seeing the clergy and Ultramontan- 
ism soundly rated, and who will have nothing to object to 
M. Gamperra’s attack, except that it is too undisguised to 
be prudent. But the dangerous point in the situation is 
that the question will not be left where M. Gamserra 
perhaps meant to leave it. His words will be taken up 
with equal enthusiasm by Radicals who wish to see them 
translated into acts and by Ultramontanes who will treat 
them as intended to be translated into acts. Between 
these two millstones more meaning will be ground out of 
them than their author may have meant them to convey. 
The Radical agents who for some time past have found 


| but little to say about M. Gameerra will again be able to 


use his name as a Radical watchword. The extension 
of military service to the Seminarists will be the 
pledge demanded of every Republican candidate at elec- 
tions, and if he refuses to take it or tries to explain it away, 


' the electors will be told that he is not M. Gamperra’s 


friend. The reactionary agents will co-operate with the 
Radicals in keeping the question well in view. The local 
Conservative journals will leave the Republican candidate 
no peace until he has spoken his mind upon this point. 
Indeed there will be no need for them to wait until a can- 
didate has spoken his mind. They will assume, and will 
have some right to assume, that a man who comes forward in 
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the Republican interest accepts the programme attributed 
to M. Gamperra, except where he expressly repudiates it. 
M. Gampetra has at any rate sown an abundant crop of 
troubles for moderate Republicans who wish to get into 
the Chamber of Deputies. In England a moderate candi- 
date who is not prepared to go all lengths with his party 
may hope to attract some support from the more moderate 
of his opponents. In France there is no such apprecia- 
tion of fine shades of difference. The Conservatives hate 
a moderate Republican quite as vigorously as they hate a 
Radical ; and except when it happens to suit their purpose 
to magnify the division in the enemy’s ranks, they will not 
allow that there is any substantial distinction between 
them. The unfortunate candidate who tries to stop short 
of the extremes to which M. Gamserra has shown the 
way will have to put up with the impartial enmity of 
both factions. 

Nor will the prospect be much improved if M. Gam- 
BETTA’S words are taken in the narrowest sense which they 
will bear. The time has passed in which the State could 
accept one part of the Roman Catholic system and reject 
another. If the French Government were to declare 
that in future no religious orders would be allowed to 
remain in the country, but that no interference would 
be attempted with the parish priests, it would prob- 
ably find itself in no better position as regards 
the ecclesiastical authorities than the Prussian Goyern- 
ment. It would be treated as the author of a law 
identical in spirit with the Fax laws, and would in the 
end find it convenient to let the prohibition become 
obsolete. The Roman Catholic Church was formerly an 
aggregate of many parts, divided from one another 
by historical and disciplinary differences which often 
threatened to have a stronger hold upon the clergy of a 
particular country than the dogmatic identity by which 
the parts were kept together. The State was the great 
fountain of wealth and consideration, and to quarrel with 
the State was to run the risk of immense loss and immense 
suffering. Neither of these conditions can be said to 
exist now. The Roman Catholic Church throughout 
Christendom is more closely united than two dioceses in 
the same country often were some centuriesago. The clergy 
are far more afraid of losing favour with their bishops, 
the bishops are far more efraid of losing favour with 
the Pops, than either are of quarrelling with the civil 
power. The appliances of modern civilization can be 
turned to equal account by enemies and friends. The 
telegraph has made it useless to forbid communication 
with Rome, and a bishop is not much troubled by a pro- 
hibition to promulgate a Papal brief when he has already 
read the text of it in his newspaper. The consequence is 
that the State has really no means of coercing the Church 
except by refusing to pay the clergy anything, or by actual 
persecution. Asthe French clergy havealready been brought 
down nearly to the proverbial straw a day, there is nothing 
more to be done in the former direction short of paying 
them nothing at all—a policy to which M. Gamberra is, 
though for different reasons, as averse as the Conservatives. 
In the latter direction there is of course plenty to be done, 
but then to do it would hardly forward the consolidation 
of the Republic. Altogether, if the Church chooses to 
go on employing religious orders to do her work, we 
suspect that M. Gamserra will have to put up with it. 


DEMOCRACY IN VICTORIA. 


— democratic Ministry at Melbourne pursues with- 
out intermission its plans for remodelling the Consti- 
tution of Victoria. Mr. Berry has introduced a Bill for 
depriving the Council of nearly all the power which it 
now possesses; and, although the supporters of the 
Government are not unanimous in approving all his pro- 
posals, the principal clauses of the Bill will certainly be 
passed by the Assembly. The Council has on several 
occasions rejected Appropriation Bills, not in assertion of 
a claim to interfere with the control of the finances, but 
because the Ministers of the day have sought to evade the 
provisions of the Constitution by tacking general enact- 
ments to money Bills. Thrusts and parries of the same 
kind have, on rare occasions, been interchanged between 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons; but the 
tact and moderation of political leaders have succeeded in 
preventing actual collision and in discouraging extreme 
pretensions on either side. Colonial Assemblies are less 


patient, not to say more quarrelsome ; and during 
its brief existence the Constitution of Victoria has 
already produced several deadlocks. The last conflict 
ended a few months ago in an arrangement which 
was rather a concession on the part of the Council than 
a compromise. Mr. Berry would perhaps not even have 
allowed his adversaries the opportunity of retreat if 
he had not determined to anticipate resistance for the 
future by a fundamental change in the Constitution. By 
the present measure all Appropriation Bills will be passed 
by the sole authority of the Assembly ; and the same body 
is to interpret the law by defining, without appeal, the 
classification of Bills. Any measure which may be called 
by the Assembly a money Bill will thus be wholly with- 
drawn from the cognizance of the Council. A Minister 
who commands a majority in the Assembly will be able to” 
legislate on all subjects at his pleasure by inducing his 
party first to pass a Bill, and then to declare that it is a 
money Bill. The Council may indeed suggest alterations 
or objections, but the Assembly is not obliged to notice 
their dissent ; and colonial precedents will not recommend 
the use of superfluous courtesy. 

If any Bills escape from the exclusive control of the 
Assembly over money Bills, the legislative powers of the 
Council will be but imperceptibly enlarged. If the Council 
refuses in two successive Sessions to sanction a Bill passed 
by the Assembly, the Bill is nevertheless to become law, 
unless on the demand of the Council the question is re- 
ferred to a popular vote. As the leaders of the Assembly 
will probably always be, as at present, the same demagogues 
who manage universal suffrage, the Council can have no 
motive for appealing from the representatives of the 
populace to the populace itself. The claim will perhaps be 
withdrawn, not because it involves a retrograde and 
barbarous principle, but in deference to the scruples 
of some of Mr. Berry’s supporters. The champions of 
the absolute supremacy of the Assembly are not 
disposed to admit that its acts may, even in 
theory, be overruled by a higher authority. Political 
speculators have in recent times generally held that re- 
presentative assemblies are among the most valuable 
products of modern ingenuity or good fortune. The little 
communities of the Forest Cantons of Switzerland still 
vote in mass on their simple village affairs, to the great 
delight of antiquaries in search of surviving primeval cus- 
toms, and probably without detriment to their own 
interest. The other recent precedents of popular votes 
on political issues were provided by the sagacity of the 
Boyapartrs. Navotron IIT. more especially delighted in 
the so-called plebiscites which either suspended for his 


| benefit the liberties of France, or transferred to his 


dominion provinces belonging to his neighbours. Mr. 
Berry’s plebiscite would never be practically tried, be- 
cause it is only to be taken at the instance of the 
Council; but the proposal will perhaps also prove 
to be distasteful to the Assembly. The same result 
may be more readily attained by allowing the Council 
only one suspensive veto; and indeed it would be a 
simpler and more straightforward plan to abolish the 
Council instead of depriving it of all its functions. A 
still more sweeping provision removes the impediments 
which had been deliberately contrived for the purpose of 
checking and hampering constitutional change. Mr. 
Berry proposes to repeal the provisions of the Constitution 
Act which make the concurrence of an absolute majority 
of both Houses and reservation for the Royal assent 
necessary to any alteration of the Constitution Act. A 
simple Act, or a vote of the Assembly two or three times 
repeated, will suffice at any time to effect a revolution. 
It is true that the most restless demagogue will be puzzled 
to devise contrivances by which the sovereignty of 
numbers will be more completely established. He 
that is down need fear no fall, and the worst possible 
Constitution will be secure from deterioration. 

In preparation for the impending struggle, the Council 
has devised a Reform Bill of its own, by which the pro- 
perty qualification of the electors is lowered, the number 
of members increased, and the tenure of seats in the 
Council reduced from ten years to six. As the Assembly 
has no wish to strengthen the Council by improving its 
constitution, the Bill must have been intended rather 
for the consideration of the Imperial Parliament than as a 
practical scheme of legislation; yet it has produced some 
effect in the colony itself, by causing Mr. Berry’s col- 
league, who represented the Ministry in the Council, to 
resign his office. Mr, Curnserr retires because he thinks 
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that the Bill for reforming the Council would render un- 
necessary more stringent measures. His protest will 
have no influence with his recent colleagues or with 
the majority of the Assembly ; but it indicates the 
probable leaning of those members of the Liberal party 
who have not identified themselves with the extreme 
democratic faction. In Victoria, as in some of the States 
of the American Union at the present time, two classes of 
socicty stand face to face, with property and education on 
one side, and the multitude equipped with the irresistible 
weapon of universal suffrage on the other. The inevitable 
conflict has, through the operation of various causes, been 
long deferred; but in many parts of the world it is visibly 
approaching. It is in the hope of promoting the pre- 
liminary establishment of universal suffrage in England 
that Mr. Grapstone from time to time propounds his para- 
doxical theory of the love of the English nation for 
inequality. When the multitude was once constitutionally 
as well as physically superior in power to all competitors, 
it would no longer be useful to deprecate the free exercise 
of its omnipotence. Mr. Berry’s various measures either 
provide or assume that the numerical majority of colonists 
shall be absolute masters of the persons and property of 
the community. His end is not fully attained as long as 
the representatives of property and culture have, through 
the Council or by the support of the Imperial Government, 
any voice in public affairs. 

As neither of the Bills will pass into law, the ultimate 
decision under the provisions of the present Constitution 
rests with the Colonial Office. Mr. Berry, to whom the 
Governor will give every facility and aid, announces his 
intention of sending a mission to England to negotiate 
with the Imperial Government for the suppression or 
crippling of the Council. Ifthe Royal assent is withheld, 
he or his supporters intimate with little reserve their 
intention of throwing off their allegiance. Sir Bryan 
O’ Locuten, Attorney-General of Victoria, has not scrupled 
to use, without a shadow of provocation, a language of 
menace which in former times would have been considered 
treasonable. In correction of versions of his speech which 
he declares to be inaccurate, but which can scarcely have 
been more offensive than the genuine text, he has pub- 
lished in the Times the material portion of his argument. 
Professing to think that the existing Constitution confers 
on the Assembly the exclusive control of money Bills, he 
nevertheless desires to remove all doubt by an Imperial 
Act. The Arrornrey-Generat fears that members have 
not sufficiently considered the possible consequences of a 
dead-lock. Perhaps, he suggests, one result might be 
the deportation of the members of the Council over the 
Murray; or, in other words, an abuse of numerical 
strength which would be worthy of the French Convention. 
The unbounded complaisance of the Governor furnishes 
him with no protection against the wanton and insolent 
threats of a demagogue who is nominally his Minister. 
“It might be,” said Sir Bryan O’LoGHLEN, that a con- 
sequence of the supposed dead-lock would be “ to invite 
“the Governor to go on board a steamer in the 
“bay.” He admitted that, if the Constitution could be 
altered peaceably, it would be a mistake to have 
recourse to violence; but a threat of brute force as 
the alternative of submission is in itself an act of 
violence. The Arrorney-GryxeraL of course added that 
such transactions had occurred in America a hundred 
years ago. The rudeness of the taunt is worthy of an 
agitator. The English Government will soon have to 
decide on the issue whether it is worth while to oppose 
revolutionary measures in Victoria. It may be taken for 
granted that all the wealth, and almost all the respect- 
ability, of the colony is on the side of the English connexion; 
but it is out of the question to support the minority in a 
civil war. There are only two alternatives. Either the 


democratic faction must be conciliated by submission to | 


its demands, or a dissolution of the colonial relation must 
be endured. In the interest of the better class in the 
colony, it is probably desirable to continue for the present 
a connexion which may perhaps not always be merely 
nominal. 


THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 


HE success in the late Canadian elections of the party 
which calls itself Conservative is not to be regarded 
with unmixed dissatisfaction. Perhaps the must dis- 
couraging circumstance attending the contest is the 


| suddenness and completeness of the political reaction. 
Until lately the Canadians had displayed a steadiness and 
tenacity which are unusual in democratic communities. 
Sir Jonn Macponatp, who is now likely to be once more 
Prime Minister, had outlived in office several generations 
of American politicians; and it was only in consequence 
of plausible imputations on his character that he was 
finally driven from power. If the reverse which has now 
befallen his rival merely indicates a return of the con- 
stituency to their habitual preferences, the appearance of 
caprice may perhaps have been deceptive. Mr. Mackenzie 
has had a fair trial, and perhaps he has, in the judgment 
of the colonists, been found wanting. It is not yet 
known whether the elections have mainly turned ona 
comparison of personal claims or on issues of commercial 
policy. Sir Joun Macpoyaup’s ability and experience 
| might almost entitle him to rank as a statesman, if he 
had not unluckily allied himself with the supporters of 
protective duties. Itis understood that the new Parliament 
will at once employ itself in exaggerating the errors of a 
vicious tariff. In Canada, as in all other parts of the world, 
trade and industry are for the present stagnant, and manu- 
facturers are as usual cager to improve their own position 
by strengthening their monopoly at the expense of the 
rest of the community. The largest and most important 
body of producers, who constitute at the same time the 
bulk of the consumers, connive, with the usual stupidity 
of their class, at the conspiracy against themselves. Pro- 
tection can be of no advantage to farmers or lumberers, 
| inasmuch as they are not exposed to foreign competition, 


| but they seem to be persuaded that they will profit in some 


unintelligible way by the encouragement of domestic 
manufactures. The practice of their neighbours in the 
American Union serves as an example instead of a warn- 


_ing; yet the mischief of Protection varies inversely with 
| the magnitude of the community by which it is adopted. 


A prison which holds four millions of people is narrower 
than that which confines forty millions. 


Eloquent indignation provoked by the folly of colonies 
is useless, though it may be just; and against the unwill- 
ing acquiescence of the mother-country it is altogether 
misdirected. It is much to be regretted that Australians 
and Canadians should impose heavy burdens on them- 
selves, with the result, and sometimes with the purpose, of 
injuring English manufacturers; but the policy of allow- 
ing them to manage their own affairs cannot fairly be 
denounced as an abandonment of empire. English states- 
men had the good sense to discover, before committing 
themselves to a hopeless and invidious resistance, that 
English subjects at the other end of the world would not 
submit to be controlled by the Colonial Office. It would 
have been desirable to retain for the Imperial Government 
the ownership of unoccupied lands and the right of pre- 
scribing the amount of import duties to be levied by 
the colonists ; but the waste lands were at the door 
of the settlers, and they were far from Downing 
Street. As it was certain that the squatter would 
squat where he chose, it was prudent not to con- 
vert him into a rebel by treating him as a trespasser. 
The English Government is not alone in its practical 
recognition of natural impediments to the practical exer- 
cise of theoretical sovereignty. California is one of the 
United States, bound as fully as New York or New Hamp- 
shire by Federal legislation, and readily acknowledging 
the common bond of allegiance, except when it happens 
to chafe ; but California is on the other side of the Rocky 
Mountains, and its real or supposed interests are not 
always identical with those of the Atlantic and Central 
States. The Homestead Law, which regulates in great 
measure the disposal of waste lands belonging to the 
United States, has been tacitly treated as void by the 
local Government of California. The waste lands are 
| there appropriated to settlers and purchasers on entirely 
different principles ; and the Government at Washington 
| has wisely shut its eyes to irregularities which it would 
| have been unable to prevent or correct. For similar 
reasons California has disregarded the Legal Tender Bill, 
and has maintained its gold currency without interruption. 
The English Government would have been far more 
powerless against the inevitable resistance of the Colonies 
to financial or economical control. The precedent of the 
American rebellion is much more likely to be followed 
under provocation than the precedent of the Confederate 
secession. Citizens of the United States in the extreme 


West, as well as in New England or Pennsylvania, are 
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ae of the unity of the Great Republic. The elastic 
oyalty of English colonists to the Imperial authority is 
tempered by an antagonistic local conceit; and colonial 
politicians always seem to hanker after opportunities of 
publishing an imitative Declaration of Independence. 

If the Acts of Parliament which established responsible 
or virtually independent government in the great colonies 
had reserved to the Crown the ownership of waste lands 
and the regulation of tariffs, the restrictions would have | 
been disregarded as soon as they were felt to be burden- | 
some, and perhaps on the pretext that they were acts | 
of usurpation. The breach of a positive law might | 
not have been resented by the employment of force, but it | 
would have been an affront to the Imperial Government 
and Legislature. The quarrels which must have ensued 
would almost certainly have ended in the severance of | 
the fragile link of allegiance. As professedly independent 
States the present colonies would have enacted protective 
tariffs, and in that case the English Government could not 
have been reproached with an erroneous policy which it 
could not have prevented. As long as Canada is nominally 
a colony, its ports will be open to English men-of-war ; 
its forces will not be placed at the disposal of an enemy ; 
and it is even possible that some aid may be given to the 
mother-country. If the States which now form the 
American Union had still been colonies of England, 
Russian cruisers prepared to prey on British commerce 
would not six months ago have been welcomed in 
American ports. If Canada should hereafter become 
formally independent, it is desirable that the separation 
should not be accompanied by a feud such as that which 
has now for a hundred years produced ill will on the part 
of the American people to England. In colonial policy, 
as in all other branches of legislation and government, it 
has been the not ignoble function of England to try 
original experiments for the benefit and, in many cases, for 
the imitation of mankind. Juries, Parliaments, and respon- 
sible Cabinets are boons bestowed at its own risk and ex- 
pense on the civilized world by the nation which of all 
others is most habitually vituperated by foreigners, while 
its sins are with vicarious candour ostentatiously confessed 
by English statesmen, writing perhaps in foreign journals. 
Among the Colonial Powers of the present day, Spain and 
Holland avowedly administer their dependencies in the in- 
terest of the metropolitan State. In the lifetime of the 
present generation England has devised the novel scheme 
of responsible government in the Colonies, nor will firm 
minds be prematurely alarmed by the difficulties and 
anomalies which may from time to time be disclosed by 
experience. 

It has been already remarked that the success of Sir 
Joun Macponaup’s party in the Canadian elections is not 
without its compensation. The impediments which will 
probably be offered to the free importation of English goods 
will be injurious both to England and to Canada; but the 
shortsighted policy of fostering native industry will scarcely 
be compatible with acceptance of the overtures which are 
likely to be made by the American Government. <A 
Customs Union with the United States would expose the 
manufacturers of Canada to immediate and ruinous compe- 
tition. By levelling the barriers which separate the 
Dominion from the Republic, the colonial Government 
would perhaps approach more rapidly towards free trade 
than by the abolition of duties on English produce. The 
measure would be chiefly objectionable because it would 
scarcely be compatible with the further continuance of the 
colonial connexion. Mr. MackENzi£ and his cclleagues would 
not improbably have been inclined to enter on the negotia- 
tion, but it can scarcely be favoured by a Cabinet of which 
Sir Joun Macponatp will be the principal member. It is 
difficult to understand the motive of incessant declama- 
tion against those parts of English foreign and colonial 

licy which are clearly irrevocable. Prophets of evil 

ave, from Hebrew times to the present day, often dis- 
charged a useful function, but only when they have 
affected the conduct of the communities which they 
arouse and alarm. JEREMIAH had a thoroughly practical 
object in urging his coun en to prefer submission to 
Assyria over alliance with Egypt. Lamentations over the 
lend fate which may require the Marquess of Lorne to 
sign a protective tariff may be patriotic and natural, but 
they are wholly useless. e maker of a machine ought 
to reconcile himself once for all to all the circumstances 
and conditions of its working. When the Parliament of 
the Dominion was invested with full power over taxation, 


it was evidently possible that it might abuse its 
discretion to the detriment both of its constituents 
and of the mother-country. Lord Lorne, in accepting 
the office of Governor-General, knew that he would have 
to give formal sanction to acts of which he might per- 
sonally disapprove. He will certainly not commit the 
blunder of refusing the Royal Assent to a tariff on the 
frivolous pretext that it is foolish and mischievous, when 
the only question is whether it lies within the competence 
of the colonial Parliament. A Bill for the establishment 
of distinctive duties on English produce while American 
goods werefreely admitted would have been far more embar- 
rassing. It must not be forgotten that a Canadian Ministry 
has other business to manage in addition to the regulation 
of Customs duties. It is possible that a new Cabinet 
may have some advantage in dealing with the irritating 
dispute between Columbia and the Dominion. 


EDUCATION REPORTS. 


_ Reports of the School Inspectors, a selection 

from which is annually printed by the Education De- 
partment, are among the most useful of Parliamentary 
papers. There are two classes of persons who may be sup- 
posed to take an interest in them. Those who are really 
anxious to see elementary education become better in 
quality and more general in diffusion have an opportunity 
of learning what a body of intelligent men, entirely oecu- 
pied in testing the progress made in these respects, think 
of the results obtained. Those who care little about 
education considered in itself may yet like to know whether, 
as taxpayers and ratepayers, they are getting value for 
their money. It is astonishing how little importance 
seems to be attached to this last consideration. Occasion- 
ally there is an ineffectual protest against the amount of 
a school rate ; but, as regards the steady increase of the 
Parliamentary grant, it is usually taken as a subject for 
unmixed satisfaction. So undoubtedly it would be if there 
were any certainty that a great deal of the money is not 
wasted. At present, however, the certainty is of the oppo- 
site kind. A single example of this will perhaps be of 
more value than any number of general statements. A 
grant varying from 4os. to 60s. is made yearly in respect. 
of each pupil teacher who satisfies the conditions pre- 
scribed by the department. Mr. Renovur mentions the case 
of a pupil teacher in the fifth year of her service and in 
the eighteenth year of her age, who, having to give an 
account of the Indian Mutiny, did it in this fashion :— 
“There was a dreadful massacre in India, and thousands 
“ were slain, it was placed under the hands of a Governor, 
“but he did not attend properly after the country, and 
“so the people took the law into their own hands, and 
“the country became in a dreadful state, men and chil- 
“dren being killed. The QurEN then became Empress of 
“ England.” lt is not the fact of a pupil teacher being igno- 
rant of the history of the Indian Mutiny that makes the 
quotation so significant. This girl may never have learnt 
anything about it, and then there would be nothing dis- 
creditable in her not knowing anything about it. But 
the character of her answer shows that either she must 
have learnt something about the Mutiny, with no better 
result than filling her head with this unconnected non- 
sense, or, having learnt nothing, she did not know that a 
mere guess answer could do her no service. Either way, 
she succeeded in showing that the money spent upon her 
had been thrown away; and, when we find that from 8L 
to 121. has been thrown away upon one girl out of 
thousands, and are ignorant how many more like cases 
there may be among those thousands, the financial aspect 
of the question becomes serious. 

Mr. Renovur’s experience lies in the Tower Hamleta, 
which may be taken as a fair instance of a London district. 
The Education Code withholds certain additional pay- 
ments if less than 75 per cent. of the passes obtainable im 
the standard examination by the scholars presented has 
been obtained, thus marking the lowest level at which a 
school can be regarded as doing its ordinary work decently. 
Yet in the Tower Hamlets there were ten schools in which 
the percentage of passes fell below 60. This circumstance 
is worth notice, because all these schools were volu 
schools. On the other hand, the majority of the sch 
in which the percentage of passes reaches 90 are School 
Board schools. The reason given by Mr. Renour for this 
difference is that, under the School Board, a teacher 
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whose inefficiency was thus demonstrated by the failures 
cf his children would be at once .dismissed, whereas in- 
efficient teachers are often tolerated in voluntary schools 
because of the difficulty of replacing them. The managers 
think the dissolution of the school would be a greater evil 
than its continued inefficiency ; and, if they dismissed a 
teacher and were unable to replace him, they would have 
no choice but to close the school. In the end, Mr. Renour 
says, this evil will work its own cure. A school which 
cannot afford to pay a proper teacher will at length 
fall out of the list of elementary schools within the 
meaning of the Education Act. But this process may 
be a long one, and it is desirable that it should be 
hastened by a change in the law. It is not good in 
the interests of education, or even in the interests of the 
voluntary system, that schools in which nearly half the 
ehildren learn nothing should continue to exist side by 
side with schools in which only ten, or sometimes much 
less than ten, per cent. of the children are in this predica- 
ment. The remedy would be to enact that schools in 
which, say for two consecutive years, the percentage of 
passes fell below 75 should cease to be included 
among efficient schools. The importance of having 
good teachers may be shown inanother way. Mr. Rexour 
justly points out that the want of intelligence which is 
everywhere the chief defect in the children in elementary 
schools is due to the absence of those influences of com- 
panionship and surroundings which, unconsciously to 
those subjected to them, do so much to make up a liberal 
education. With the poor, “education is almost entirely 
“confined within the school hours. The vocabulary of 
“ their families is extremely limited. Home influences are 
“destructive of school influences.’ The only way in 
which this state of things can be at all mended is by the 
intelligence of the teacher.* The time during which a 
child can be kept within the range of this intelligence bears 
a terribly small proportion to the whole of his working day, 
and it is of the greater moment that this time should not 
be wasted. It speaks but ill for the intelligence of London 
teachers—or, if their intelligence be nof in fault, then it 
speaks ill for their devotion to their work—that both boy 
and girl pupil teachers should habitually suppose the 
“rampart” to which Sir Joun Moore was hurried to be a 
churchyerd, or that in a story about a sow a good many 
pupil teachers thought that sow was the same as cow, 
while “the animal, whether as ‘cow’ or ‘sow,’ was in 
“ almost every case spoken of as ‘ he’ or ‘ him.’ ” 


Mr. Barrineton Warp’s Report deals with an agricul- 
tural district partly in Lincolnshire and partly in Notting- 
hamshire. The great complaint here is deticient and 
irregular attendance. The children come in winter and 
early spring: but, as soon as field work begins, the attend- 
ance stops altogether, or, what is nearly if not quite as 
bad, becomes only occasional. In every occupation in 
which children’s labour is efficient it is alleged to be 
“ indispensable ”—the word in many cases meaning only 
that it is cheaper than adult labour. Under Lord San- 
ponr’s Act a School Attendance Committee has now been 
formed in every union; but “the illegal employment of 
“young children still goes on unchecked, and the absentees 
“from school are as numerous as ever.” It does not seem 
to make much difference in this respect whether there is a 
School Board in the district or not. Even if the Boards pass 
by-laws for enforcing attendance, they do not put them into 
operation. They have usually been formed under compul- 
sion, because the accommodation provided in voluntary 
schools was insufficient; and the members are ordinarily 
themselves employers of children, and consequently not at 
all eager to make it more difficult to obtain the labour they 
want. Perhaps there is a “ private adventure ’’ school in the 
parish, and the first duty of the Board is to pronounce on its 
efficiency. But the Board think more of what is to become of 
thedameifherlivelihood is takenaway than ofthechildren to 
whom she gives a merely nominal education, and they leave 
her school alone. Mr. Warp makes a suggestion which 
ought undoubtedly to be attended to. It is that the 
Inspector should have a right of attending the meetings 
ef School Boards and School Attendance Committees. He 
would of course not have a vote. He might even be for- 


“bidden to speak, except at the request of the Chairman. 


But his presence would often serve as a check to illegal 
proceedings; and at all events the knowledge thus 
gained might be of immense use to the Education Depart- 
ment. At present they can only know that a School 
Board is inefficient when the results of that inefficiency 


are seen in the failure of the children to make the required 
attendances or pass the required examinations. If the 
Inspector were occasionally to attend its meetings, he 
would be able to warn the Department what they might 
expect in this way; and if the case were very flagrant, the 
Department might save a year or two in dealing with it. 

It may be thought perhaps that it would be an improve- 
ment in our school system if a suggestion connected with 
this question of teachers which occurs in Mr. Cottrys’s 
Report were generally followed up. Why, he asks, do not 
the young ladies of some great house “ occasionally try to 
“ find a relief from the tedium of country life in taking a 
“ class in their village school?” Why they do not do it 
we cannot profess to say; why they ought not to do it is 
sufficiently obvious. Teaching is not—at all events, it is 
not except in very rare cases—an art that comes by nature. 
It needs study and training ; and of most amateur teachers, 
as of most amateur actors, it may be said that their best 
is not equal to the professional’s worst. The visits from 
the young ladies of the great house might be in the 
highest degree useful considered as civilizing influences ; 
but, except in those rare cases in which voluntary study 
has imparted the requisite knowledge or extraordinary 
aptitude stands in the place of it, they would be worse 
than useless as educational influences. Young ladies, 
whether they belong to great houses or to small ones, may 
do much to humanize the children and to make the lives 
of teachers brighter. But the actual teaching they will, 
as a rule, do well to leave alone. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF EGYPT. 


— a delay which was giving rise to misapprehen- 
sion, the Report of the Commission of Inquiry into 
| Egyptian finance has been published, and at last fur- 
/nishes a trustworthy answer to the question so often 
asked by puzzled bondholders, What is the real amount 
;of the revenue and expenditare of Egypt? The 
‘answer, though trustworthy, does not profess to be 
| aceurate to a figure. The Commissioners were aided 
in their labours by the researches of previous in- 
| quirers, and still more materially by the experience of 
| the working of the European administration established 
| under the GoscHEN-JoUBERT arrangement. Yet they found 
so very much that was irregular in the management of 
affairs that they hesitate to assert that they have arrived 
at the full truth. Thus the Minister of War received last 
year over 75,0001. for exemption from military service, and 
over 112,000. for war-tax—together more than 187,000. 
—of which he rendered no account to the Ministry of 
Finance or the Controller-General. So, again, the funds 
| for the embankment of the Nile are received and expended . 
by the Mixister of Pustic Works without appearing on 
either side of the Budget. In like manner the Govern- 
ments of Cairo and Alexandria sold land to the 
value of over 73,000l., the price of which was not 
| brought to account. Once more, as showing the difficulty of 
ascertaining the simplest financial facts, we may mention 
that the Governor of Alexandria was called upon for a 
statement of receipts for a single year—first, month by 
month, and secondly, according to the sources whence 
derived—and that the two totals rendered by him differed 
by as large a sum as four thousand pounds sterling. On 
the other hand, the Commissioners, at the date of their 
Report, had failed to obtain from the Ministry of Finance 
a list of the taxes collected, with the edicts authorizing 
them. Theoretically, taxes can be imposed or repealed 
only by the decision of the Privy Council, after being sanc- 
tioned by the Kuepive. In practice this constitutional 
safeguard seems to be utterly disregarded. A mere verbal 
order from the Viceroy confers exemption from personal 
imposts, and the officials appear to lay on new taxes at 
their pleasure. In the province of Behara, for example, 
the zeal of a former Mondir, without any authorization, 
imposed a duty on cotton brought to sale in open market, 
which has continued to be paid up to the present moment. 
Again, by a cruel sort of pleasantry, the professional tax 
as well as the poll-tax is collected from all natives not in 
possession of land. “ Not having any land of their own,” 
was the explanation of the Inspector-General of Upper 
t, “ they are at liberty to embrace a profession and 
“reap its advantages, and on this supposition we make 
“ them pay the professional tax.” After this, it is no sur- 
prise to learn that taxes once existing are never remitted, 
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no matter how circumstances may have changed. If a 
man is once rated for a hundred palm-trees, the rating is 
not modified, even though the trees disappear. If a village 
is assessed for a certain amount of poll-tax, that amount 
has to be forthcoming, however the population may decay. 
Even with all the light that has been let in upon the sub- 
ject during the past three years, it will be seen that it was 
no easy task to determine the exact figure either of the 
receipts or the outlay, still less to ascertain what the legal 
income really is. Nevertheless the Commissioners have 
arrived at conclusions so nearly correct that they believe 
no future disclosures will substantially modify them. 

What, then, to begin with, is the income of Egypt? 
For the present year, owing partly to the low Nile of-last 
summer, and partly to the fact that a considerable pay- 
ment has had to be made which ought to have been made 
last year, it is estimated at no more than 7,819,000l. ; 
but for next year the estimate is as high as 9,949,000. 
The low figures for the current twelvemonth, as 
we have said, are due to exceptional causes. Those for 
next year are highly encouraging, should the estimate be 
realized; and we have every right to assume that the Com- 
missioners have not erred on the side of over-sanguine 
expectations. Indeed, according to Mr. Romaine, the 
Controller-General, the actual receipts of last year were 
within a million of the sum calculated for 1879, and they 
ought to have been increased by a considerable payment 
not made in time. Further, next year will have the benefit 
of the proceeds of the lands and houses just surrendered 
by the Kuepive. It would seem, therefore, that the 
estimate is a moderate one. But an income of nearly ten 
millions sterling ought to be extremely satisfactory to the 
bondholders. Of course everything depends upon the 
cost of the administration ; for the legitimate expenses of 
the government of the country must be defrayed before the 
creditors can receive anything, and so also must the Civil 
List. What, then, is the amount of these charges? For 
the current twelvemonth the estimate is 4,474,559l., and 
for next year 4,529,559l. These figures are higher than 
those of the GoscnEn-JovBERT scheme, but not considerably 
so; and they leave, as will be seen, a considerable surplus 
for the payment of the debt. Adding this latter item, 
both Sinking Fund and interest, the total expenditure is 
raised for the present year to 10,405,665/., and for next 
year to 10,330,263/. We thus find, at the end of the 
current year, a calculated deficit of 2,586,665/., and an 
additional deficit at the end of next year of 381,263]. ; 
together, 2,967,9281. Thechief embarrassment is caused 
by the extraordinary falling-off in the receipts during the 
current twelvemonth. Still, though so marked an improve- 
ment is anticipated in 1879, even for that year we find an 
estimated deficit, though a small one. But it is to be borne 
in mind that the reforms now being introduced are not 
expected to be in full working order till 1880; and it is 
reasonable to assume that they will result in an increase of 
the revenue, and possibly, though not so probably, in some 
retrenchment. Further, the income with which the 
917,000 acres surrendered by the Kuepive are credited 
ought to admit of being very considerably increased. As 
the Commissioners observe, “It is a matter of public 
“ notoriety that the average net revenue of the best lands 
“is at least 3. or 4l. per acre. Itis all the more astonishing 
“that the revenne of the Daira lands shonld not reach even 
“an average of 11, per feddan, because in the revenue of 
“these lands are comprised the products of the large 
“sugar factories; and in the accounts of working 
“expenses no notice is taken of the interest or con- 
“ solidation of capital employed in the construction of these 
“ factories.” There ought, therefore, inthe course of a couple 
of years, to be no difficulty in bringing about an equi- 
librium between income and expenditure if the reforms 
are honestly carried out. But, unfortunately, in the 
floating debt there is a source of embarrassment which 
will prolong the difficulty. 

The accumulation of this floating debt is the most un- 
favourable feature in the Report. When the Goscnen- 
JOUBERT compromise was concluded, it was thought that 
the whole of the Kneptve’s liabilities were ascertained 
and provided for; yet already we discover additional 
obligations of enormous amount. They are very hetero- 
geneous in character, consisting of arrears of salaries 
and wages, of orphan and religious funds diverted from 
their lawful purposes, of debts due on account of public 
works and concealment of contracts, of arrears of 
interest, arrears of tribute, and sundries. Altogether 


they make a gross total of 8,188,000l., or very nearly a 
normal year’s revenue. But there are several deductions 
to be made on account of assets to be set off, repayments. 
made recently, mere book debts, and claims which are 
questionable. These bring down the total to 6,744,000l. 
Further, the Daira has, since the drawing up of the 
Report, surrendered its claims against the State; 
the operation of the Sinking Fund has also to be 
allowed for; and there is security against certain of 
the liabilities included in the last figures. These further 
deductions amount to 3,098,000l., which reduces the actual 
existing floating debt, against which there is no set-off, te 
3,646,000]. Lastly, there is no need immediately to re- 
place the orphan and religious funds, which make to- 
gether 468,o0co/. Thus the total immediately required, 
and which is wholly uncovered, is 3,178,000l. Addi 
the deficits of the current year and next year, the to 
floating debt at the end of 1879, unrepresented by either 
assets or security, and immediately demandable, will be 
6,145,928/. Even when reduced by these successive deduc- 
tions, the ultimate liabilities amount to nearly eight 
months’ revenue at the high estimate of next year’s re- 
ceipts, or to more than seven years’ purchase of the pre- 
sent income of the surrendered lands. Moreover, the 
revenue is not expected to cover the outlay either this 
year or next. Whether it will do so in 1880 depends on a 
variety of chances—amongst the rest, an abundant Nile 
and the continuance of the KuEpIve in his present frame 
of mind. The acceptance by Mr. Rivers Witson of the 
office of Finance Minister is, however, the best proof that 
in his opinion the various. deductions above enumerated 
are justified by the facts, and that by rigid economy, strict 
supervision, and intelligent administration, the receipts 
may be so increased that they will not only put an end to re- 
curring deficits, but will also cover the additional expendi- 
ture imposed by the charge forthe floatingdebt. His first 
duty, of course, will be to make an arrangement concerning 
this floating debt. There appears little likelihood that the 
revenue will grow so rapidly as to liquidate it at an early 
date, and he will probably, therefore, be compelled eventu- 
ally to fund it. This operation will increase the antici- 
pated deficit; but still it is probably not too much te 
hope that European administration will impart such 
elasticity to the revenue as ultimately to overtake such 
increase. All depends, however, upon the good faith with 
which Ismait Pasna fulfils his promises. The terms on 
which Mr. Rivers WiLson is understood to have entered 
his service enable him to do much to insure that good 
faith, but the continued co-operation of England and 
France is still more important. In any case, it appears 
to be established by this Report that in ordinary years 
Egypt is able to raise a revenue of very nearly tem 
millions sterling, while the costs of government of all 
kinds do not much exceed four and a half millions sterling, 
and that there is thus a free surplus applicable to the 
payment of the debt of nearly five and a half millions 
sterling. And it is also ascertained that there is wide 
scope for improvements in the administration, and con- 
sequently, we may suppose, for retrenchment of outlay 
and increase of revenue. . 


HOURS OF POLLING, 


HE Select Committee appointed to consider w..cther 
the hours of polling at Parliamentary and Manicipal 
elections can be extended without inconvenience have 
reported against the change. They admit that in certain 
cases under the present hours working-men have been pre- 
vented from voting, or have voted with inconvenience or 
pecuniary loss. No other remedy for this state of things 
than an extension of the hours of polling has been suggested 
by the witnesses, and the Committee are not at present 
satisfied that there is any other remedy. Many official 
witnesses are opposed to extension of hours on the ground 
that it would give rise to disturbance and drunkenness. 
On the other hand, non-official witnesses think that ex- 
tension of hours would prevent election days being kept as 
holidays, and so would lessen disturbance and drunken- 
ness. The Committee think that it would be undesirable 
to make the change in all boroughs. Nor are they able 
to recommend any limit of population or area above which 
the line should be drawn. At this point the tone of the 
Report becomes more cheerful. After standing first 
on one foot and then on the other through balf- 
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a-dozen paragraphs, the Committee see firm ground. 
Why not leave things alone? The question does 
not press for immediate solution, and they suggest 
that it should stand over until the time comes for con- 
sidering the continuance of the Ballot Act. It appears 
from the proceedings of the Committee that this curious 
example of avoidance of a conclusion was the work of only 
half the members. The Chairman, Sir Matrruew 
and Dr. Cameron each presented a draft report, and Dr. 
Cameron’s draft was preferred by a majority of one. 
Directly after this, however, the minority was reinforced 
by Mr. Cartes Lewis, and then the Chairman’s draft 
was gradually substituted for Dr. Cameron’s by means of a 
series of amendments carried in every case by the Chair- 
man’s casting vote. Conclusions thus arrived at have only 
@ personal interest. The really valuable materials for form- 
ing a judgment on the question areto be found not in 
the Report but inthe evidence. The Report only tells us 
that six members of the House of Commons are satisfied 
with the hours of polling as they are and that six other 
members wish to see them extended. 

Ought the poll at elections to be kept open till 10 
o'clock at night in order to enable working-men to 
vote after they have left work, instead of, as now, 
voting in their dinner hour, or in time given them by their 
masters or obtained by foregoing half a day’s wages, or 
not voting at all? The answer to this question will pro- 
bably be different according as the burden of proof is con- 
sidered to lie on one side or the other. If it is assumed 
that the primd facie argument makes against the change, 
we do not know that any very strong case of inconvenience 
has been made out in opposition to that argument. Work- 
ing-men do vote in considerable numbers, and it is at least 
doubtful whether many more of them would vote if the 
poll remained open after working hours. In our judgment, 
however, the primd facie argument points the other way. 
Down to the passing of the last Reform Act the electors 
belonged for the most part to the middle class, and the 
hours during which the poll was open were fairly suited 
to the requirements of that class. By the last Reform 
Act a great number of working-men were added to the 


town constituencies, and it might have been expected that | 


an alteration calculated to make the hours of polling 
as convenient to the new voters as they had formerly 
been to the old voters would have been incorporated 
into the Act. The question is sometimes argued as 
though it were an advantage to make the act of 
voting as troublesome as possible. If, it is said, a working- 
man will not forego his dinner or consent to lose a day’s 
wages in order to exercise his newly-acquired privilege, 
he is not worthy to exercise it at all. On this theory the 
poll for voters belonging to the upper classes ought only 
to be open from 7 to 9g P.M., in order that they might be 
obliged, not indeed to forego their dinner, but either to 
dine an hour earlier than usual or to turn dinner into 
supper. The natural thing to do is to keep the poll open 
during the hours in which voters are most likely to come 
to it, and it is hardly denied that where working-men are 
concerned the hours between 5 and 8 in the evening 
best answer to this description. It is possible, of course, 
that the objections to keeping the poll open till 8 
o’clock may be so weighty as to overpower this inference 
from the nature of things; but the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the new electors do not find the present hours 
of polling convenient is surely, taken by itself, a reason 
why they should be changed. This is not a conclusion 
suggested by party considerations, for while the Parlia- 
mentary advocates of an extension of hours are more 
often found on the Liberal side, the Conservative working- 
men who have of late become so prominent and im- 
— are apparently strongly in favour of the change. 

least the Secretary of the Manchester Working-Men’s 
Conservative Association was sent up specially at the last 
moment to give evidence in favour of it. 

The objections to keeping the poll open till 8 o’clock at 
night seem to be chiefly three—increased expense, in- 
ereased risk of disturbance, and the postponement of the 
declaration of the poll. As regards the first of these, 
any outlay which is nece in order to enable electors 
to vote at an election is in the strictest sense a legitimate 
expense. No doubt it would be cheaper if the polls were 
kept open only in the morning, or only in the afternoon ; 
ami the only motive for keeping them open through both 
periods of the day is that more electors are thereby 
enabled to vote. If, by adding the evening to the morning 


and afternoon, a further addition is made, or is likely to 
be made, to the aggregate of actual voters, there is the 
same ground for going to the expense of keeping the 
polls open from 5 till 8 in the evening as there is for 
going to the expense of keeping them open from 12 to 
4 in the afternoon. That the extension of hours would 
delay the declaration of the poll is of course undeniable. It 
would be late at night before the returns would come in from 
outlying districts, and as it would scarcely be convenient 
to declare the poll at 2 A.M., the ceremony would neces- 
sarily be postponed till the next day. This is only a 
further development of the difficulty created by the Ballot 
Act. When voting was open the result was known almost 
as soon as the poll closed. When ballot-boxes had to be 
opened and voting-papers counted, a delay of some hours 
had to be submitted to. It is now found that, by making 
this delay still longer, the number of votes given will be 
considerably increased, and just as the advantages of 
secret voting were held to outweigh the original postpone- 
ment of the declaration, so the advantage of getting a 
larger number of votes may be held to outweigh a further 
postponement of it. The object of opening the poll, in 
the first instance, is to get the votes of the electors; and, 
however desirable it may be to make the result known as 
early as possible, it is not so desirable that itis worth while, 
for the sake of attaining it, to forego in any considerable 
measure the attainment of that object. There remains the 
alleged increased risk of disturbance. That this objection 
has some foundation is hardly to be denied. Ina veryexcited 
election every additional hour that the poll is kept open 
supplies so much additional opportunity for rioting. But 
the proper way to prevent these opportunities from being 
used is to increase the police force, not to close the poll at 
an hour when a large number of voters will not have been 
able to reach it. It is highly desirable to keep down rioting 
at elections, but an electionis not held in order that rioting 
may be kept down. It is held in order that the electors 
may be able to vote, and any precaution against rioting 
which makes them less able to vote is a precaution which 
defeats the main end of the election in order to satisfy a 
subordinate end. 


RIP VAN WINKLE IN PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


yttge are always interesting. The process by 
which a belief which all educated people supposed to 
be extinct contrives to hold its own amidst the steady 
growth of conflicting, because truer, ideas is necessarily 
obscure; but for that very reason an enlightened curiosity 
will be tempted to follow its windings with the greater 
care. Those for whom this task has attractions may be 
confidently recommended to study their Times of Tues- 
day last. The article on outdoor relief which appeared on 
that day was to all appearance written forty years ago. It 
would have been quite in place if it had been directed 
against what was then the ‘“ New Poor-law.” We do not 
know whether the arrangements of the Times office 
make it possible that it should have slumbered all 
that time in a pigeon-hole, have been taken out last 
Monday night by an editor in want of matter, and 
made to look timely by the addition of a few references 
to the “Memorandum printed at the close of the Ses- 
“sion,” and to the “Circular of 1871.” Unlikely as 
this explanation may seem, we are inclined to say that 
it is less unlikely than the only alternative which our 
imagination suggests. That sole alternative is this—that 
the writer of the article has been kept in a pigeon-hole for 
the same period; and, considering the differences as re- 
gards convenience for stowage between manuscripts and 
human beings, probabilities seem to point to the survival 
of the unfittest contribution rather than to the survival of 
the unfittest contributor. 

Leaving this difficulty unsolved, let us give to the in- 
teresting relic a little of the consideration it deserves. 
“Tt is the deliberate judgment of this country, now per- 
“sisted in for near, half a century, that the Act of 
failed to recognize sufficiently the 
“ public office of free and generous charity to the really 
“poor.” On the theory thatthe article dates from the 
period when the Times was leading a mischievous, though 
hopeless, crusade against the Act of 1834, the words 
“ now persisted in for nearly half a century” are of course 
an addition by the editor. It would be difficult to 
construct a statement more categorical and more utterly 
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opposed to facts. The progress of enlightenment on the 
subject of poor relief has been slow, but it has fortunately 
been sure. Every year the area of judicious administra- 
tion slowly widens, and the number of Guardians who 
understand that what they have to deal with in their 
capacity of administrators of the Poor-law is not poverty, 
but destitution, becomes larger. It is no credit to those 
who are concerned with Poor-law administration that they 
have thus grown in wisdom. The marvel is that any 
Board of Guardians should remain proof against the plain 
teaching of experience. Wherever the law is strictly 
applied, and destitution is relieved adequately, but under 
conditions which are not likely to be accepted except under 
pressure of destitution, there pauperism, and with pauper- 
ism poverty, tends to decrease. On the theory that it is 
less burdensome to the rates to help a pauper to get on by 
2s. a week and a loaf than to take the whole charge 
of his maintenance, many Unions ought now to be 
reduced to the verge of ruin. One after another they have 
rushed into the mad policy of telling the paupers in re- 
ceipt of outdoor relief that they must come into the work- 
house and be supported altogether instead of being helped 
to support themselves. One after another they have found 
that, when thus addressed, the paupers in receipt of out- 
door relief have somehow managed to do without it. 
Either they have tried harder to find work, or they have 
been helped by their relations; anyhow, in one way or 
another, they aie contrived to live without burdening 
the rates at all. Ifthe choice of doing this or of living 
entirely upon the rates had not been given them, they 
would never have found out what they could do when 
they were put to it. There has been no question of star- 
vation. The Guardians have offered to maintain them at 
the cost of the ratepayers; but they have added that, if 
the ratepayers are to maintain them, it must be 
on conditions which make it reasonably certain that 
they are unable to maintain themselves. 


The Times then goes on to define its notion of a Poor- 
law. “ That there are,” it says, “and always will be, 
“ proper objects of charity is a fact which it is impossible 
“ to dispute, and as little can it be denied that they ought 
“to be relieved in as kindly and graceful a manner as 
“the means at our command will allow. This is the duty 
“ of the State, and the foundation of our Poor-laws.” No 
newspaper is more able than the Times to take away its 
readers’ breath, and of late it has used this power pretty 
freely. But it has seldom been more successful than in 
this wonderful passage. The duty of the State, according 
to the Times, is to become the universal almoner. Where- 
ever there are “proper objects of charity ”’—wherever, 
that is to say, there is real distress which admits of being 
relieved by money—it is the duty of the State to stand 
ready with help so long as its means will allow. It 
is clearly incumbent upon a journal holding this 
view to close its columns against the numerous appeals 
to private charity which appear as advertisements in 
the Times. Mansion House subscriptions, Hospital Sun- 
days, Relief Committees, and all similar agencies, are 
nothing better than excuses for the State to shirk its 
proper work. That work is to relieve all proper objects of 
charity kindly and gracefully. There could not be a better 
definition of the scope and purpose of private benevo- 
lence, and “for near half a century ”’ this, according to the 
Times, has been the scope and purpose of our Poor-laws. 
Undoubtedly there is much to be done even now before the 
Local Government Board can be made to realize the end 
of its existence. Every clause in the Act of 1834 and in 
every subsequent Act on the same subject, every report or 


minute or circular drawn up by the department which admi- 


nisters those Acts, has been penetrated by the notion that 
the end of a Poor-law was to relieve destitution, and so to 
guard against the evils which follow upon permitted desti- 
tution. The “ deliberate judgment of this country,” speak- 
ing throughthe Times, has pronounced that thisis aradically 
falsenotion. Let the Local Government Board see to it. Itis 
one advantage of the system recommended by the Times 
that not only will proper objects of charity never be want- 
ing, but they will constantly be presenting themselves in 
larger numbers. When once it is understood that the 
really poor have a claim upon the “ public office of free 
“and generous charity,” whole classes of persons who 
have hitherto been ignorant of their rights will come 
forward to assert them. Nor will the widening circle 
stop here. As the demands on the rates become more 
frequent the rates themselves will become higher, and the 


percentage of ratepayers who are unable to pay them any 
longer, and who by this means become in their own 
persons proper objects of charity, will grow in proportion. 
It is a lovely prospect—a pauper millennium, with proper 
objects of charity starting up in larger numbers every day, 
free and generous Poor-law authorities doing their best 
to succour them out of continually decreasing means, 
and the Times feeling that, though no one has any longer 
threepence left to buy it with, it has not laboured in vain, 
nor spent its strength for nought. 

Of the proper objects of charity who have been neglected 
by the State, in opposition to the deliberate judgment of the 
country, the Times singles out one as worthy of special men- 
tion. If the State were to refuse to do its duty, “ there still 
“remain people who will deny themselves everything rather 
“ than see undeserved and hopeless misery at their doors. 
“ They will be short of the common luxuries of civilization ; 
“ they will stay at home. . . . they will cut off books, 
“ pictures, servants, and carriages; and, as the years go 
“ on, they will become nearly as rustic as the poor creatures 
“at their gates, rather than not obey what to them is a 
“law of nature—the relief of those who are in distress 
“by no fault of their own.” For many years these un- 
fortunates have patiently discharged a duty which is 
not theirs, because the Local Government Board has 
selfishly flung it upon their shoulders. Let us 
hope that, after the Times has thus intervened in their 
favour, no more will be heard of this base abnegation by 
the State of its elementary obligations. There is one 
suggestion, however, that we should like to make with a 
view of carrying out more thoroughly the benevolent in- 
tentions of the great teacher. There is a risk that, if 
these self-denying people are relieved of their present ob- 
ligations, they will find or make others for themselves. 
The true way of helping them would be to make them 
specific grants out of the rates, and still leave 
them to help the undeserved and hopeless misery 
at their doors. If the Times succeeds in leading 
the Government in the way it should go, we may 
yet see estimates presented to Parliament—by that 
time the Poor-rate will be national, and there will be no 
conflict between central and local authorities—for sending 
so many benevolent people abroad, for buying them books 
and pictures, for paying their servants’ wages, and gene- 
rally for saving them from becoming rustics. In this way 
we shall at least know that some of the money spent in 
poor relief goes to deserving cases—an assurance which, if 
the Times has its way, will yearly become more precious, 
because harder to obtain. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY IN CULTURE. 


hae history of culture presents in one direction a singular 
difference from that of most other commodities. As a general 
rule, if an article is only sufficiently brought to the notice of 
purchasers, it finds a ready market at once on the mere strength of 
its notoriety. The happy inventor of Ozokerit advertised for many 
months the infelicitous title which he had compounded for his 
candles in direct violation of all known philological laws, before 
he introduced the luminaries themselves to the eyes of an expectant 
public. Indeed, so great is the value of simple publicity that, if 
we may believe report, an ingenious hatter contrived on that 
occasion to sell large quantities of a very ordinary felt hat by 
aga the magic merits of the mysterious word, and dis- 
playing a number of unsaleable articles in his window with the 
telling placard—“ Ozokerit; as advertised ; in this style, 8s. 6d.” 
But, though many earnest prophets and strenuous advertisers have 
for years past been vaunting the virtues of culture before the 
British nation and its American brethren, the actual stock of 
culture in the world does not seem to have largely increased. The 
demand has been steadily mye but, in spite of political 
economists and immutable laws, the supply appears to be pretty 
much at a standstill. 

Of course the “cultured” few —if we must use one of 
the vilest innovations that modern affectation has thrust into 
the English language—the exceptional people who actually 
possess in person the indefinable attribute of culture itself, are 
fully aware of the reason why the outside world, with all its 
laudable efforts, has hitherto failed in obtaining the article of 
which it is in search. They know that culture is not a marketable 
commodity, and that the attempt to secure its possession by pur- 
chase, if less impious, is quite as futile as the similar attempt of 
Simon Magus. The man whose own nature is irradiated by that 
inner lamp and chastened by that inner discipline can only smile 
at the vain endeavours of the uncultivated to take by storm the 
citadel of sweetness and light. But the great mass of common- 
sense humanity looks upon the subject from a widely different 
point of view. It knows that there has been much talk of late 
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_ about some presumably new invention, originated by Mr. 
thew Arnold, and known as culture. It sees that the patrons 
ef the new invention have given themselves most undeniable airs 
on the strength of their exclusive right to enjoy the same. It also 
observes that this culture consists largely, from an external stand- 
gent at least, in admiration for Greek tragedians, for Goethe, for 

eine, for Dante, for Mr. William Morris, for medizvalism, for 
Messrs. Whistler, Burne-Jones, and Rossetti, for sage-green 
@resses, for Vallauri and Lambeth pottery, for pomegranate wall- 
‘papers, and for subdued light. So the well-meaning Philistine, 
anxious to assimilate the new gift, as he thinks it, has recourse to 
his ordinary mode of gratifying the desires of his heart, and opens 
his purse liberally to purchase sweetness and light at the best 
market prices. He builds himself a house on the purest Tudor 
principles, or on the Queen Anne pattern—the minor quarre’s 
ef medivalist and classicist have little significance in his 

es—he furnishes it with the latest products of Chippen- 

le Redivivus, or the quaintest grotesques from Wardour 
Street ; he arrays the wife of his bosom in wondrous hues of faded 
— and dingy grey; he studiously avoids the Academy, and 


ngers long over every detail in the Grosvenor Gallery: he covers | 


his table with the recognized organs of culture in the weekly 
press or in monthly literature; and, having done all that money 
and time can do, he reposes in his easy-chair, like one whose whole 
duty of man has been scrupulously performed, with a proud con- 
sciousness that here, at least, you may find an oasis of sweetness 
and light in the dreary desert of Britannic Philistia. 

This widespread belief that culture exists as something external 
and objective to the mind of its possessor, not as an inward and 
spiritual gift, takes various forms in various parts of the English- 
speaking world, of greater or less enormity in proportion to the 
general level of intelligence in the place where it occurs. The 
most virulent species of the error has attacked the American 
people. The wealthy New Yorker learns to regard culture as a 
peculiar product of the European market, only to be obtained in 
the perfection of freshness on the spot itself. Accordingly, he 
eomes across the Atlantic prepared to drink it in wholesale during 
& six months’ tour, as one of Albert Smith’s Englishmen drank in 
the Parisian accent by walking with his mouth open on the sands 
at Boulogne. He gallops through Great Britain, France, and 
Italy at express rate, seeing on the way every cathedral, palace, 
castle, or picture-gallery for fifty miles on either side. 
He Rodively follows his guide-book in admiring the works of 
great masters according to rule and number, while carefully ex- 
cluding any possibility of exercising his own untutored taste. He 
improves his mind by shaking hands with Mr. Tennyson and Mr. 
Browning ; angles for invitations to meet our “ refined nobility ” ; 
and loiters on the steps of the Athenzeum or Burlington House 
for a sight of Professor Huxley and Mr. Herbert Spencer. Ele- 
vated and improved by these inspiriting exercises, and permeated 
with poetical sentiment by the lofty act of writing his name on 
the walls of Shakspeare’s room at Stratford-on-Avon, the travelled 
American returns home in the plenitude of his cheaply-acquired 
eulture, and is ever after held up to the admiration of his neigh- 
bours by an enlightened press as “ one of our most distinguished 
fellow-citizens, whose tastes have been raised and whose nature 
has been cultivated by contact with the polished society of Euro- 
pean capitals.” 

But, while the wealthy members of the American world come 
over in person to take in English or Continental culture on the 
spot, like rich men who travel to Vichy or Friedrichshall, the 
noe public are content to import their culture, ready corked and 
‘bottled, in the same manner as they import any other European 
commodity of acknowledged excellence. English poets attain 
a far wider celebrity, in pirated editions, among the busy cities 
of the Eastern States or the scattered farmhouses of the Missis- 
sippi basin, than in the whole of the United Kingdom. The 
Fortnightly Review is reprinted, not only in New York, but, 
strange as it may seem, in Toronto as well. The demand 
for cultivated English weeklies and for specialist Pag ee 
— falls little short of the home supply. The works of 

essrs. Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, and Spencer are eagerly de- 
‘voured by far larger audiences than any that England could afford. 
But all this apparent intellectual activity may really be accepted 


‘as an indirect gauge for measuring the barrenness of the land. 


The truth is that America, outside Boston, has little true culture 
of any kind ; and even in Boston itself culture is rather a frail and 
earefully tended exotic than a native plant of hardy growth. 
Accordingly, the Americxn mind shrinks from the responsibility of 
judging and deciding for itself upon literary, artistic, or philosophic 
merit, just as some young ladies shrink from expressing their 
opinion of a picture until they have consulted the catalogue to see 
whether it is really by Mr. Frith or by Mr. Millais. When Europe 
bas — , however, America knows that she may safely follow ; 
and she follows with an extravagant adulation which is all her 
own. Years ago she féted Jenny Lind in a perfect furore of 
testhetic enthusiasm; later on she shook hands ten thousandtold 
with Charles Dickens; and nowadays she rushes open-armed to 
embrace scientific professors or Radical peers who come to her 
‘with the certain stamp of European approval. By so many means 
‘does she strive to set herself cheaply in the van of culture, and to 
‘buy manufactured refinement in exchange for the raw material of 
her receptive admiration. 

Our own great centres of uction suffer from another form 
of the same fallacy, hardly less acute in its severity, though not 
‘go dangerous in its ultimate effects. The people of Manchester, 


| Birmingham, and the Yorkshire factory district have begun to 
| awake for some years past to the fact that they are perhaps a little 
deficient in this southern and metropolitan article of culture, 
Being patriotic souls, after their own narrow model of patriotism, 
they become feverishly anxious in each town to obtain a share of 
the much-bepraised commodity for themselves before any other 
town can forestall them in getting a larger and better supply, 
Accordingly they hasten with all pious alacrity to build them 
museums, picture galleries, and schools of art; to open mechanics’ 
institutes and philosophical societies ; or, best of all, to entice the 
British Association into paying them one of its annual flying visits, 
They endow new colleges with chairs of English literature, 
psychology, and natural science ; they subsidize great compogers to 
write oratorios for their musical festival; they buy pictures from 
the rising artist of the day; and thus, having purchased the very 
best literary ability or sesthetic handicraft that money can com- 
mand, they attitudinize before one another and the entire nation, 
as who should say, “ We call upon you to admire us. We have 


| liberally subscribed our money to buy up culture, and now we have 


| got the very finest culture that England can afford.” If any 
critical bystander should venture to suggest a flaw in their argu- 
ment, they would set to work religiously at the endeavour to dis- 
cover what kind of culture they had omitted to bespeak, what 
possible variety of literature, philosophy, science, or art they had 
forgotten to order; but they would never dream of looking within 
or of considering anything beyond these visible and external signs 
of their would-be refinement. 

Of course, if people seriously desire to obtain culture for them- 
selves and their descendants, however blind and indefinite the 
desire may be, they cannot do better than have recourse to just 
such appliances for teaching and learning as those which the great 
Northern towns have soliberally supplied. But then they must 
not fall into the mistake of supposing that these appliances are 
culture itself. Rather do they tes the same relation to culture 
which churches and chapels bear to piety. They are the means of 
grace, but not the grace itself. The American citizen or the York- 
shire manufacturer who hears the charge of roughness and Phi- 
listinism brought against his native home is only too apt to 
reply by inquiring what instrument of refinement he and his neigh- 
bours have neglected to import. “ We read George Eliot and 
Robert Browning, and the Lpic of Hades,” they virtually say. 
“We buy Turners and Rossettis and Legros; we build 
museums of Venetian Gothic, and colleges of science with patent 
ventilated laboratories; we have lecturers from London to dis- 
course to us upon transcendental metaphysics cr wsthetic evolu- 
tion ; and what more can we do?” No wonder that people who 
remain in this frame of mind should be anxious to vie with one 
another for the establishment in their midst of the Northern 
University. So grand and tangible a memorial of intellectual 
supremacy would appeal in the simplest and most comprehensible 
form to every merchant of Leeds or Manchester. The hard- 
headed and self-made man may fail to distinguish those inner and 
invisible graces of thought and action which constitute the culture 
of the intellect and the emotions; but he could not fail to recog- 
nize with pride and pleasure an imposing building of the last mode 
in architecture, accompanied by the magnificent paraphernalia of 
principal and professors, degrees and senates, academical costume 
and university ceremonial. That is the culture which the average 
Philistine demands, and that no doubt is the culture with whick 
he will be supplied. 


SOME DEFECTS OF ENGLISH SCHOLARSHIP. 


a* the face of the enormous capital and industry which for the 
last three centuries have been devoted in this country to the 
study of Latin and Greek, it may seem paradoxical to say that our 
scholarship is languishing and stands in need of a second revival. 
Yet such is the truth, and the most hopeful sign of our present state 
is that we begin to perceive it. For many generations the im- 
pulse of the Renaissance has been followed too exclusively in one 
direction, at the cost of losing those very elements which gave the 
Renaissance its living power over European thought and 
education. 

So far as actual knowledge of the languages goes, English learni 
stands very high, both on its absolute merits and as compar 
with the standard attained in other countries. We say nothing here 
about the methods of teaching, which are probably capable of 
great improvement, especially in the earlier stages ; or of the waste of 
power which our system involves, imposing as it does an ungenial 
and useless burden on many boys and men of average capacity in 
order to select the few who really have a turn for scholarship. 
For the present we take the results at their best without inquiring 
| into the cost of production. It is beyond question that at our 
Universities, and toa proportionate extent at the public schools 
which feed them, exact acquaintance with the niceties of the 
Greek and Latin tongues has been brought to a singular degree of 
perfection. An Oxford or Cambridge Bachelor of Arts fresh from 
a place in the first class has about as intimate a knowledge of them, 
| so far as literary usage is concerned, as it is possible for a man 
to have of any language but his own. By constant study and 
practice he has acquired a kind of familiar sense of the proprieties 
of Attic and Augustan diction. He has assimilated the vocabulary 
_and style of the best authors, and has exercised himself in repro- 
| ducing them until he can write both prose and verse with 
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elegance and accuracy. In the course of this training he has 
possessed himself of some considerable part of the master- 
pieces of ancient literature. Of late years, too, Com- 
parative Philology has been introduced into the classical 
course of the Universities; and thus the student has brought 
before him the power of historical investigation, and learns that 
language is the subject of a science as well as of an art. With all 
this he has incidentally mastered the resources of his own tongue. 
Much of his time has been passed in writing translations, which 
have been critically examined by his teachers, and in which no 
loose or inelegant expression has passed uncorrected. And the 
command of English which will produce a satisfactory version from 
Plato or Virgil is no slight one. This may be thought, indeed, a 
roundabout manner of learning English; but we are taking results 
as they stand. In short, our first-class graduate has gone through 
a course of discipline both strenuous and refined; he has gained 
positive knowledge of no mean extent and of great exactness; and 
there remains in his hands an instrument of exceeding delicacy 
and power. 

Such is the bright side of the shield. We believe that we have 
fairly stated the good points of English classical education, as they 
appear in the successful cases. But let us turn to the other side. 

reek and Roman literature have been the subject-matter of the 
student’s labour. Why Greek and Roman, more than Persian and 
Arabic, or German and Sanskrit, or any other pair which might be 
selected as affording a sufficiently arduous in grammar and 
composition? Why do we feel that any such substitution (supposing 
it practicable) would be inadequate, nay, absurd? Why was the 
literature of Greece and Rome of supreme interest to the men of 
the Renaissance, and why is it so to us at this day? The reason 
is not merely that the Greek and Roman literatures are of surpass- 
ing merit as literature. It is that they open to us the life of ancient 
Greece and Rome, in which the life of the modern civilized world 
is rooted. This the student should feel to be the reward of his 
toil; this should be ever present to both learners and teachers as 
the ultimate object which justifies their undertaking. 
from this point of view, how far does English scholarship of the 
existing pattern succeed in justifying itself? It must be said, we 
fear, that it succeeds at best but indifferently. We have fallen 
into letter-worship, and our excess of zeal for the classics has 
defeated itself. In our anxiety to master the languages we have 
neglected the purposes for which the languages are worth knowing ; 
Greek and Latin have become our tyrants, and have overshadowed 
Greece and Rome. The process has its analogy in other branches 
of learning. In one University at least the physical applications 
of mathematics have been assiduously emptied of their real meaniug 
and power, and turned into an exercising-ground for the manipula- 
tion of symbols. 

Our classical students, as things now are, instead of learning 
the language for the sake of the literature, apply themselves to 
jealously restricted parts of the literature for the sake of the 

guage. They are warned off every author whose style 
may not be safely taken as a model for composition, 
their tutors would be glad to conceal from them 
that there were writers of Greek after Demosthenes and of 
Latin after Tacitus. They gaze — the Augustan and 
Periclean ages under intense light, and leave the rest in darkness. 
Of the later poets, of the critics and rhetoricians, of the materials 
from which the immense industry of the Renaissance has extracted 
most of our detailed knowledge of classical antiquity, they see 
nothing at first hand. What a place is filled by Plutarch in the 
minds and in the pages of earlier scholars! How much do we not 
owe to him after all deductions! And in this generation who 
could advise an undergraduate to read Plutarch? The Medita- 
tions of Marcus Antoninus form one of the unique books of the 
world; but the brief and often crabbed Greek notes of a Roman 
emperor in the second century are too hopelessly unclassical in 
language to be an object of consideration. to competitors in the 
Tripos, This rigid exclusion of everything outside the supposed best 
period of the language has notably increased in recent generations 
with the refinement of verbal scholarship and the keenness of Univer- 
sity contests. The more catholic traditions of the Renaissance have 
lingered in the haunts of scholastic conservatism ; not altogether, 
we are fain to hope, without good results. There was in use at 
Eton—we believe it is so now, after having been improved away 
for a time—a book of selections called Poete Grect, which really 
gives a much fairer notion of the range and variety of Greek 
poetry than is to be got by the kind of reading most favoured by 
the Universities, One found there specimens not only of the ear- 
lier lyric and elegiac poets, of the fragments of Sappho and 
Pindar, and of the after-dinner songs which played an important 
part in Greek social entertainments, but of such comparatively 
modern and artificial writers as Callimachus. The book had a 
prose companion, Scriptores Grect, which, though certainly not put 
together with anything like the same skill and judgment, at- 
tempted to assert the same principle by giving considerable space to 
Lucian, a brilliant and scrupulously Attic writer whom our Uni- 
versities neglect for having fallen on barbarous times. We may 
even be allowed to find a certain virtue in the cultivation of the 
Satires and Epistles of Horace which is indissolubly associated in 
all Etonian memories with Friday morning, pushed though it was 
to a ridiculous excess, For among all the works of the Augustan 
age that is the one which pre-eminently gives us an image of 
genuine Roman life and habits. 
_ Our scholarship has gained in precision, but it has lost in living 
interest, Montaigne and Rabelais read their classics in texts 
emendation, and were doubtless unsound on many 


needing much 
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points of grammar and particles. Yet one cannot help seeing that te 
them Greeks and Romans were nearer, more vital, and more human 
than they are to us. Schoolmasters had not yet invented the dis- 
tinction between things classical which are to be admired, and 
things post-classical which are to be abhorred; and men were 
scholars from taste and affection, not because scholarship was a 
special branch of study which gave promise of substantial honours 
and rewards, We cannot restore the fresh enthusiasm of the 
Renaissance as it was in its first days; much less can any one 
desire a revival of the frigid extravagance into which it de- 
generated, or wish anything but a decent and speedy ex~- 
tinction to the lingering habit of quoting scraps of Latin, once 
supposed to be the mark of a gentleman, and still affected 
by one scholar and statesman even in his most popular 
eloquence. But we may endeavour to preserve or, where we 
have lost it, to call back the true and lasting power of the 
Renaissance in forms adapted to our own time. Something 
may be done by making our study of books less narrow; but it is 
even more important to remember that the life of the Greek and 
Roman world is not to be studicd in books alone, but isto be read, 
as Mr. Jebb has lately pointed out in an excellent letter, “in its 
monuments as well as in its books.” The systematic illustration 
and supplementing of classical reading by inspection of the monu- 
ments of ancient art and history, if possible on their native soil, 
would do more to enlarge and correct the ways of thinking of 
English scholars than any purely literary reform that could be 
applied to the curriculum of ourschools or Universities, At present 
our learners deal in words, and receive little or no encouragement 
to acquaint themselves with corresponding things which exist and 
are visible to this day. We must be content, however, to have 
indicated the importance of a subject which on this occasion we 
cannot pursue as it deserves. 


LORD DUFFERIN’S ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN. 


gence on such topics as hereditary genius constantly 
make the same observation as to the sudden outburst of 
mental power in a single family. They have not often succeeded 
in generalizing from the occurrence. Yet wanderers in the 
bypaths of historical research are sometimes induced to remark 
that wits have come into a family after a certain period, easily 
fixed, and usually found to be that of a new alliance. Thus the 
many capable men and women of the Tudor family who directly 
or indirectly ruled England for nearly two centuries all sprang 
from the marriage of the widow of Henry V. with a Welsh 
soldier. Many families now of the highest rank may be traced 
to one of the daughters of an Essex knight in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. The descents of Sir Anthony Cooke’s 
terity are a favourite subject with people who talk of the heredi- 
tary transmission of intellectual qualities. The same people 
also remark on the comparative frequency of one of these mani- 
festations after the cross of some so-called Teutonic family with a 
Celtic stock. Many Englishmen of capacity have had Scottish or 
French mothers. Even more have been maternally “ descended 
out of Ireland.” Though the pure Irishman, such as we too often 
recognize in our London police-courts, seldom rises above the rank 
and position of a milkman, the mixed race, especially the race de- 
scended from an English father, has on severel occasions shown 
exceptional capacity. Lord Dufferin made no such distinctions, 
however, in his recent Ontario speech, but was very merry over 
what he is pleased to term the ethnological disadvantages 
of his successor, Lord Lorne. An irreparable and congenital 
defect, it seems, attaches to his appointment. What this is Lord 
Dufferin explained, amid great laughter. Lord Lorne is not an 
Irishman. True, he comes as near the right thing as possible, 
being a Celtic Highlander. But he was born on the wrong 
side of the Irish Sea; and Lord Dufferin, who seems to have 
had a serious meaning under his words, considers it a dis- 
advantage. There may be some truth in Lord Dufferin’s opinion 
that the Canadians have been a little spoilt by having had 
three Irish Viceroys in a row. Certainly Lord Lorne will offer 
a sufliciently distinct contrast; and the present Government 
will have a second opportunity of trying whether an Irishman 
or a poet makes the best colonial Governor. Lord Dufferin seemed 
determined, if he could help it, to mention no Viceroys but those 
of his own way of political thinking; but he fortunately did not 
attempt to make out that an Irish Governor must also be a Whig 
in order to deserve success. Yet on reflection the wonder is, not 
that he was able to mention so many Irish Viceroys, but that he 
did not mention as many more. He spoke, for example, of General 
Laffan; but his predecessor, General Lefroy, was Irish too. 
mentioned but one Governor-General of India; but he might have 
added Lord Lawrence to the list, to say nothing of the subordinate 
rulers—Pottingers, Goughs, Montgomeries, with Sir Henry Law- 
rence, and many more. Marshal MacMahon was not a very fortunate 
addition to the list. The President is just as much a Frenchman as 
Lord Dufferin is an Irishman. That is to say, both were born 
in a country which was not that of their paternal ancestors. The 
MacMahons of the seventeenth century were Irish. The Blackwoods 
of the same period were Scottish. It might indeed be well if 
Lord Dufferin could communicate to Marshal MacMahon some- 
thing of his own superabundant Irishness. 

In spite, however, of Lord Duflerin’s string of names, not. 
many real Irishmen are born to rule their fellow-creatures. 
Of all his list the only names unquestionably Irish are 
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those of General Laffan, Mr. Callaghan, and Mr. Hennessey, e 
' moreland, Strathmore, Orford, and many more of lesser rank, are 


the rest being of the races of English or Scotch who may 
be said still to rule Ireland itself. Nothing is more striking in 
looking over such a book as Mr. Webb’s Compendium of Irish 
Biography (Dublin: Gill) than the rarity of Irish names in the 
rolls of fame. The Beresfords, Butlers, Burkes, Brownes, Boyles, 
Chichesters, Dillons, Edgeworths, FitzGeralds, FitzGibbons, Fitz- 
Maurices, Hamiltons, Loftuses, Percevals, Petties, Plunkets, Pon- 
sonbys, Prestons, Roches, Stewarts, Talbots, Trenches, and Wel- 
lesleys who figure so largely in the book, are all foreigners in 
blood. The O’Briens and Quins are almost alone as Celtic families 
im the peerage of Ireland. Few have succeeded in commerce, 
though the Guinnesses claim a descent from the old Iveagh 
sept. There have been come remarkable soldiers, and many 
ts, orators, and painters of Irish descent in the male 
But, long as it is since the disabilities of Irish 
Romanists were removed, it must be allowed, even by the 
most partial critic, that Irishmen have not distinguished them- 
selves as they might have been expected todo. Even in such a 
ially Irish occupation as that of the Home Rule agitators we 
fil to find Irish names, with one more than doubtful exception, 
among the leaders. Biggar is not more decidedly Saxon than 
Butt. But the greatest Irish orators have been of Celtic blood. 
Sheridan, Sheil, Curran, Grattan, O'Connell, and others, might be 
named; yet Burke was an exception, and so was Plunket, and so, 
in our own day, is the gentleman whom all sides agree in con- 
sidering the first Irish speaker in the House of Commons. Moore 
the poet may have been of Irish descent; but, poetical as his 
countrymen undoubtedly are, it is, to borrow a term from medi- 
cine, in a subacute way. No poet of the first rank has come out 
of Ireland. No Burns, no Shakspeare, has come into the world 
under an Irish name. Goldsmith and Swift may be called poets, 
but they were not of Irish blood. The harp that once through 
Tara's halls was sounded by Torna or Ossian has been extremely 
silent through the intervening centuries. Though such lyrics 
as Lever’s are common, such a poem as the “ Ode on the Burial 
of Sir John Moore” is rare, and poor Wolfe had probably little 
or no Irish blood in his veins. In the other arts they have, how- 
ever, excelled. Mulready and Foley, in our own day, were pro- 
bably both of old Celtic stocks, and other great artists might be 
named in plenty. 

If on Irish blood must thus be judged deficient, the mixed 
race descended from the Norman or English settler with a strong 
Celtic cross may literally, as Lord Dufferin asserts, be said to have 
shown infinite possibilities of ruling. Even if we demur to so 
strong an expression as that ‘the world is best administered by 
Trishmen,” we must allow that such men as the Wellesleys, the 
Temples, the Burkes, the Cannings, or the Lawrences, to say no- 
thing of lawyers like Lord Plunket, Lord Cairns, or the many 


_ eminent Irish judges here and at home, were well fitted to govern 


their fellow-men. The outburst of genius in some families of, so 
to speak, foreign origin, after intermarriage with an old Irish 
stock, has on several occasions been very remarkable. There was 
plenty of Irish blood in the veins of the late Duke of Wellington 
and his brothers. Many of the ruling families of England—the 
Cavendishes and Talbots, the Howards and the Seymours—have 
Irish ancestors. Queen Elizabeth, through her grand- 
father’s mother, a Butler, had the same descent. There are 
now, in fact, very few families of distinction among us who 
do not boast, or rather who could not bvast, of a Celtic strain. 
Lord Dufferin himself may owe much of the wit which has 
helped to make him so popular, not only with the Canadians, 
but with us at home, to his descent from the Sheridans. Indeed 
the Sheridan blood seems to have had a singular power in this 
respect. Besides the two Thomas Sheridans, the friend and the 
aie of Swift, there were Richard Brinsley Sheridan; his 
brilliant son; his daughters, Mrs. Norton and Lady Gifford ; his 
cousin, Sheridan Knowles; and his nephew, Sheridan Le Fanu, 
the novelist—all more or less distinguished. Mrs. Le Fanu, his 
sister, was no mean poet, as was also a younger sister, another 
Mrs. Le Fanu. The novelist also dabbled in verse, and his 
“ Patrick Crohore” and “Shamus O’Brien” will probably live longer 
than his tales in popular estimation. It would be impossible to 
enumerate all the great folk who descend from Archbishop Loftus 
and his Irish wife. He was himself a Yorkshireman, though Mr. 
Webb is mistaken in saying “ he was born at Swineshead in York- 
shire.” Middleham, or Coverham more probably, was really his 
birthplace. His family were long yeomen attached to the great 
Abbey of Coverham, and the name of their farm, which is still 
inted out, was Swineside. All the Wellesleys were descended 
m his daughter, Lady Colley. A more curious example of 
another kind of descent is given by Mr. Webb. It would seem 
that all the great families of the English Pale were more or less 
remotely related to a lady named Nesta, or Agnes, the daughter 
of Khys ap Tudor, Prince of South Wales, who appears 
to have been first the mistress of Henry I. of En -— 
and afterwards the wife successively of Gerald FitzWalter, 
Castellan of Windsor, and Stephen, Constable of Cardigan. 
By Henry she was mother of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
the champion of Matilda the Empress. By FitzWalter she was 
ancestress of the FitzGeralds in all their countless branches, of 
the Barrys, including Giraldus, and of the very Irish Cogans. By 
Stephen she became the mother of Strongbow. Mr. Webb says 
that, of the numerous authorities he has consulted, no two agree as 
to the names of her descendants or the order of their birth. The 
Butlers, only second to the FitzGeralds on the of Irish his- 
tory, were also descended from her, including the Great Duke of 


eee Stevenson began to be a little communicative. 
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Ormond, from whom the Dukes of Devonshire, the Earls of West- 


derived by female lines. Mr. Webb does not include Lord Pal- 
merston among his eminent Irishmen, though his name is quoted 
by Lord Dufferin, who says “ things never went better with us 
either at home or abroad than when Lord Palmerston ruled Great 
Britain.” Though he was born at Broadlands, his name, if we 
allow Lord Dutfferin’s estimate of his capacity, is another example 
in illustration of the proposition that the Celtic alliance of an 
English stock produces mental ability; his mother was a Miss 
Mee, of a thoroughly Irish family of that name in Dublin. Lord 
Byron was the son of a Scottish Celt, and hundreds of instances 
of a similar kind might be adduced. Lord Dufferin might have 
quoted names from among the subjects of his own viceroyalty ; 
more than one Prime Minister of the Dominion has been of Irish 
blood, if not actually of Irish birth. 


FRENCH VIEWS OF ENGLISH LIFZ. 


T= proverb that lookers-on see most of the game may be ap- 
plied to great things as well as small. or instance, most 
Englishmen are more or less proud of belonging to the country 
which produced Shakspeare; but this very pride narrows, or did 
at one time narrow, their perceptions, and prevented them from 
discovering the many beauties of philosophy and thought which 
German subtlety and erudition laid bare. The German example, to 
be sure, has been followed at length in England, and as we were 
once proud of possessing Shakspeare, we may now be proud of 
possessing Messrs. Furnivall and Fleay to interpret him. But we 
should not -the less be duly grateful to the dc lookers-on, 
who may really be regarded as the people to whom we owe the 
inestimable boon of the New Shakspeare Soviety. While the 
Germans have graciously lighted for us the way to the hidden re- 
cesses of our great poet’s mind, French lookers-on have from time 
to time revealed to us curious facts concerning our national habits 
and daily life which, probably from their very familiarity, we 
should otherwise have passed unheeded. But for M. Victor Hugo 
we might never have ne of the “iron weapon ” and its con- 
nexion with that dread official the wapentake; and, magnis com- 
ponere parva, but for M. Paul Féval, who in a recent volume has 
published a story called Miss Anna, we should never have guessed 
what extraordinary romances may be happening every day under 
our very noses. It is true that the date of the story is 1824; but, 
as will be seen, it might with equal propriety have been referred to 
present days. 
The story opens with a description of a handsome elderly 
Englishman asleep on a fine summer’s morning at Meurice’s 
Hotel. His name is Peter Lowter, and he has been in Paris 
for a year, during the whole of which time he has devoted 
himself to gambling and losing heavily. On this particular 
morning, when he gets up at eleven o'clock, he expresses the 
greatest disgust at finding that there is no fog. He then break- 
fasts, and is after that on the point of shooting himself, when he 
perceives that Dick his groom has forgotten to put any tooth- 
— on the table, and he stops in order to ring for them. M. 
*éval takes advantage of the pause to tell us something of Peter 
Lowter’s history. The Parisians supposed him to be a relation of 
the celebrated banker, Peter Lowter, of No. 6 Oxford Street, 
London ; but in this they were mistaken, for he was, in fact, the 
celebrated banker himself. Possessed of immense riches, he was 
in the habit of gambling every night in low quarters of the town. 
Only his confidential servant Toby knew anything of this secret 
passion, which presently gave way to one equally strong for 
suicide. Mr. Lowter, however, had his plan of suicide; he deter- 
mined to leave the world quietly and comfortably. He came over 
to Paris leaving a letter announcing his sudden death to his wife, 
and then set = a certain sum of money which he intended to 
lose at play. hen it was all gone he would wait for a foggy 
morning and shoot himself. While he was waiting for the tooth- 
picks he remembered his wife and his handsome daughter Miss 
Anna, and his se began to waver. When the groom brings 
in the toothpicks he is followed by a young man named Robert 
Stevenson, who addresses the banker by name, and is astounded at 
meeting with no recognition. “It is true,” he says, “that Mr. 
Lowter never exchanges a word with his clerks, of whom I 
am the head; but you must at least know me by name.” “Mr, 
Lowter is not dead, then?” says the banker, in surprise. 
“Dead!” replies the clerk. “I left him two days ago in London; 
and, now I come to think of it, of course you cannot be he; but 
it is a most extraordinary likeness.” The end of the conversation 


is that Peter Lowter, much puzzled, asks the young clerk to break- 
fast with him. It will be remembered that he had only just 


consumed one breakfast ; but, “ thanks to the enviable capacity of 
English people,” he was able to do excellent justice to a second. 
It is well known that in 1824, as now, an English breakfast 


if eaten at any rate in Paris, is washed down with port; and, 
| when the two men had got well into their third bottle of 
He told the 


nker how it was reported that Peter Lowter was in a state of 
strange aberration, because he lived from morning till night shut 
up in his study, through the glass door of which he might be seen 
seated at his table. Nobody ever entered the room, except Thomas 
Bage, the banker’s partner, who took in to him all papers requiring 
his signature, a specimen of which Stevenson readily shows to 
Peter Lowter. After port it is, of course, customary with English- 
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men to drink champagne; and, between the champagne and his 


enthusiasm in dilating upon the charms of Miss Anna, Stevenson 
falls asleep. Upon this Peter Lowter takes two hundred pounds 
from his pocket-book, leaves in its place a receipt for the money 
duly signed, and starts for England. Stevenson, when he awakes 
and finds what has happened, not unnaturally exclaims that the 
man with whom he breakfasted must be either Peter Lowter or 
the devil. 

The next scene of this exciting history takes us to the banker's 
mansion at No. 6 Oxford Street, which is described as being a 
“ véritable palais.” The ground floor is occupied by vast banking- 
offices, decorated with a certain stern luxury, and peopled by an 
army of clerks of all ages. On the first floor are Mr. Lowter's 
study and Mr. Bage’s rooms; on the second live Mistress Lowter 
and Miss Anna, w seg) ng ae 2 enters Bage, who begins by say- 
ing, with an oath, that Miss Lowter gets prettier every day, and 
goes on to explain that, unless Robert Stevenson comes back, 
having obtained a vast sum from their foreign correspondents, the 
house will be ruined. Only one thing, Miss Anna's marriage to 
Bage, can save her and her mother from absolute destitution. This 
curious state of things arises from the fact, which has often been 
observed in connexion with banking-houses, that Peter Lowter’s 
enormous credit depended exclusively upon his personal influ- 
ence. Therefore, when he died, as was supposed, it was 
necessary for the bank’s well-being to conceal the fact. 
This was done by dressing up a wax image which 
he had had constructed of himself in order to hide 
the fact of his gambling from his wife, and keeping it 
sitting day and night in the study. The necessary signatures 
were forged by Mistress Lowter. Lage meanwhile has amassed a 
fortune of three millions for himself, and threatens to denounce 
Mistress Lowter to the Coroner as a forger unless he obtains Miss 
Anna’s hand. While affairs are in this state, Peter Lowter 
returns, revealing the fact to no one but Toby, who is overjoyed 
at seeing him, and plunged into despair when, at the critical 
moment, he mysteriously disappears again, An “officer of the 
Crown ”—probably the Coroner—enters the house, 
by three constables. A crowd of idlers, who have long known 
that the banking-house of Lowter is in a bad way (and it is 
notorious that nothing creates so much excitement in a London 
crowd as news of this sort), assembles outside the house, and is 
presently joined by the whole staff of clerks, whom Bage turns 
into the street while the magistrate, or Coroner, proceeds to his 
investigation. Bage opens the study door, and taps the shoulder 
of the sitting figure, which immediately rises, and asks the 
meaning of this disturbance. The officer of the Crown bows to 
Peter Lowter with profound respect, and asks no more questions. 
Meanwhile the crowd outside can scarcely be kept from 
breaking in. ‘‘ Admit them all!” cries Peter Lowter from an open 
window, and then proceeds in their hearing to denounce Thomas 
Bage to the magistrate, who promptly arrests him, and pays a 
compliment to Lowter for the recommendation to mercy with 
which he delivers Bage into his hands. The end of the affair is 
that Bage is sent to Bedlam, “ the most complete of the 743 
lunatic asylums of London, which nevertheless complains of not 
having room enough for half its lunatics.’ Peter Lowter, when 
the affair gets wind, is regarded not only as a very wealthy, but as 
“ aussi un eccentric man,” which is a sure guide to popularity in 
urprising, perhaps, than th fi 

ore surprising, perhaps, the amusing follies of Miss Anna 

are various remar! Baars te M. Duranty in the current number of 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts upon English art. M. Duranty finds that 
the principal theme of the English colourists is “ une tonalité 
jaune et rousse, légérement aigre, qu’avive du rouge, que du gris 
atténue, et qu’irisent des nuances vineuses et violacées.” We can 
find this a we are told, in, amongst other un- 
expected places, Mr. Boughton’s Neige au Printemps and 
Mr. Millais’s Garde Royale. We car also find it “ chez 
Reynolds, chez les Créme, partout.” We learn strange things 
about many living painters. Mr. Alma-Tadema in his Egyptian 
inting ‘‘renouvelle les tons des papiers-cuirs de Nagazaki ou de 
édo.” Mr. Fildes, or, as M. Duranty calls him, Fieldes, is an 
imitator of M. Gustave Doré; and the type of beauty sought by 
“M. Burne-Jones et M. Richmond” is “encore un type Anglais, 
le type des ames poétiques par excellence, mais toujours avec la 
miichoire accusée et amie des viandes saignantes.” Mr. Leighton’s 
portrait of Captain Burton is “ trés effrayant”; and it is evident 
from it that Captain Burton’s normal expression is one of 


“‘fureur.” In a further reference to Mr. Alma-Tadema we 
are told that “des gamins de Paris, des cockneys de Lon- | 
dres, sous son pinceau sautent et gambadent dans les vesti- | 
bules de Rome ou d’Athénes.” And, by way of summing up | 
his general impressions of foreign art, in a paragraph which seems | 
to be meant as a complimert to England, M. Duranty writes:— | 
“Par-dessus tout culmine l'art Anglais, si original, si délicat, si_ 
intime et si audacieux dans la vérité, toujours expressif et signifi- 
catif, plein d’un haut dandysme intellectuel, plein d'une sincérité | 
raffinée, d’une grace et d’une tendresse infinies, tendant souvent Ja | 
corde a l'excés, enfin pénétré d’un sentiment historique qui lui fait | 
plier les choses modernes aux accents élevés.” And so on | 
through an interminable sentence. It would be easy to find many | 
more typical in M. Duranty’s article, but we have perhaps 

uoted enough to show its extreme silliness, and its fitness for an 
illustration of the fact that lookers-on, if they do see most of the 
game, often arrive at this result by dint of imagination, 


MODERN WEAPONS AND MODERN WAI. 


“ ‘DEACE,” says the philosopher, “is the dream of the wise, 

but war is the history of the world.” If this be true, it 
certainly cannot be said that as the world grows older it grows 
wiser, for wars appear to increase rather than diminish in frequency, 
and the art of war is studied .with daily increasing earnestness. 
Among all its numerous details there is none on which more care 
and science have been bestowed than on the weapons wherewith 
man seeks the destruction of his fellows ; and we nuw propose to 
consider briefly the effect which science has hitherto produced 
in this matter, discussing the question merely as one of weapons, 
and entirely excluding that of tactics. 

If we wish to form a correct estimate of the effect of any given 
weapon, we must examine, not the total Joss in any battle in 
which it is used, but the proportion of killed and wounded to the 
numbers engaged. It onde be impossible within our limits to zo 
through the history of weapons, and we will therefore summarize it 
by dividing it into three epochs—namely (1) that of personal or 
hand-to-hand fighting; (2) that of muzzle-loading firearms, 
whether smooth-bore or rifled; and (3) that of breech-loading 
rifles. With regard to the first epoch, it is to be observed that 
fighting was not invariably hand-to-hand, for we read of Balearic 
slingers in the days of Rome, and the long-bow played an important 
part in early military history, becoming, as we know, a household 
word among ourselves; but these weapons were the exception, 
not the rule, for only a part—in most armies a very small 
was thus equipped, the bulk being composed of knights and men- 
at-arms, who, whether mounted or on foot, fought hand to hand. 
We will not dwell upon this epoch further than to conjecture as 
nearly as possible the proportionate loss in killed and wounded 
which characterized battles fought under these conditions. It is 
not certain that ancient history is to be trusted on this point ; but, 
if it is, the proportion was generally terrible. According to most 
authorities, at the battle of Canne there were 40,000 Romans 
killed out of 80,000, not to mention the loss on the Carthaginian 
side. At the Metaurus the entire Carthaginian army is said to 
have been destroyed, and nearly the same account is given of the 
slaughter at Zama. At Hastings the victors lost 10,000 out of 
60,000, while the loss of the vanquished was probably in far 
heavier pms At Cressy, out of 100,000 French, there are 
said to have been 30,000 Killed alone. We take these estimates 
from Kausler’s Ancient Battles. There are many other battles 
belonging to this epoch, such as those of Chilons, Tours, &c., in 
which the slaughter is described as having been terrible; but in 
the absence of statistics it is impossible to arrive at any definite 
result. When we consider the merciless and brutal style in which 
war was carried on, and glance at the figures just given, it would 
perhaps hardly be an exaggeration to assume that about one-third 
of the forces engaged, and frequently more, fell in the battles of 
those days. 

Let us pass on to the second epoch, where we shall find more 
certain data to guide us. The first great improvement introduced 
in weapons was the invention of firearms. These firearms, at first 
rude and cumbrous, ultimately reached a point of progress at which 
they long remained stationary, and which may be briefly described 
as represented by the muzzle-loading smooth-bore musket, which 
was the weapon in use alike in the time of Marlborough and in that 
of Napoleon I. The proportionate loss of killed and wounded 


caused by this weapon in conjunction with smooth-bore artillery 


may be seen from the following table, taken from Zhe Campaign 
in Bohemia in 1866, by Colonel Cooke, R.E. :— 


NUMBERS | KILLED AND Wounvep 
NAME OF /ygar 

Batre Ow Eacu Sipe Toran, Number 
Zorndort | 1738 |{ 3200 {11385 
Prague ... | 1759 ' A 138,000 1 
Austerlitz | 1805 R& at '170,000, 
Friedland | 1807 1 


, It will be seen that the average of the proportion of killed and 


wounded for the ten battles is from one-fourth to one-fifth. 

There were doubtless other battles during this epoch in which 
the proportionate loss does not appear nearly so high—as, for 
instance, Leuthen, Rossbach, and Vittoria ; but they afford no fair 
criterion of the eflect of the weapon used, having been decided almost 
as soon as begun, either by tactical skill or by the superiority 
of the army on one side. The first improvement introduced into 
firearms was that of rifles, still, however, muzzie-loading. This 
arm was in use on both sides in the campaign of 1859, and was 
also used by the Austrians alone at Koniggratz in 1866, on which 
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occasion it was opposed to the breechloader of the Prussians. The | 


following are the statistics of the principal battles in the two cam- 
paigns, taken from the source just quoted .— 
| | NUMBERS | anp 
Koniggratz | 1866 415,000, 28,000 qs 


Of the above list, Magenta and Solferino were essentially what are | 
termed “soldiers’ battles,” for of tactical skill there was none on 
either side, and Solferino in particular was fiercely contested for 
upwards of six hours, We may assume, then, that the weapon in 
use had a fair field. At Kéniggratz the case was certainly some- 
what different, for although the battle lasted from seven a.M. till 
four P.M., the Austrian troops were demoralized by defective ad- 
ministration, and also by their experience of the deadly etiect of , 
the breechloader in preceding actions. 

We now come to another epoch in the history of weapons, 
marked by an improvement greater, perhaps, than any that 
had ever before been made in the history of war—the breech- 
loading rifle. The real importance of this change is seldom 
or never appreciated even by military men. Men who were | 
in the army in the days of muzzle-loading weapons will re- | 


member that to load a rifle was a task involving a number of | 
details, such as biting or tearing the cartridge, pouring in the | 
powder, reversing the cartridge, ramming home, capping, and full 
cocking, the neglect of any one of which would vitiate and render 
abortive the whole process. But in the heat and hurry of action 
many men, particularly young soldiers, would forget one or other 
of these minutiew, and there is good reason to suppose that a 
certain proportion, although perhaps a small one, of men serving 
in the armies of those days never fired a shot in battle. We 
have known a man return from a quiet field day for which ten 
rounds of blank ammunition had been issued, with five of them in 
his pouch and five in the barrel of his rifle, having rammed that 
number down in succession before he discovered that the nipple 
was choked with dirt. Many officers could doubtless give con- 
firmatory evidence on this point. The volunteer in Punch who 
tried to look as if he hadn't fired away his ramrod was not alto- 
gether such a myth as many people supposed. When we re- 
member, on the other hand, that the operation of loading a 
breechloader is so simple that the most nervous man cannot 
help performing it properly ; when we also bear in mind that 
the fire of the new weapon is three times more accurate than 
that of the muzzle-loading simooth-bore, seven times longer in 
range, and eight times more rapid; it can hardly be said that 
we have overstated the case in describing the introduction of 
such an arm as the greatest improvement that has ever taken 
place in the whole history of weapons. Nor must we forget that in 
artillery the advance has been commensurate, except as regards the 
single point of rapidity. So much for the weapons; now for the 
result, The following table is taken from the Précts of Modern 
Tactics, by Major Home, R.E., with the exception of Sedan, which 
is from the German official account. The battles are selected 
because they occurred early in the war, and therefore before the 
whole of the French regular soldiers had been killed or made 
prisoners :— 


| | Kittep anp WounvED | 
NAME OF | - | 
| | PROPORTION | 
Ox Eacu Sipe) Tora, | Numpers | 
| 
g0,000 P 2} 10.530 2) | 
Woerth | 40,000 F 130,000 |) | 7 | 
Spicberen .. $021 f 4900 
§ P § 14.900 0} 
Mars le Tour 140,000 | 200000 16,900 j | € 
§ 270,000 P Q| 22,000 
Gravelotte t 135,000 4 | t 16,000 | 
220,0C0 § 10.000 | 1 
Sedan ... 1) 123000 F § 343,090 4 17,000 


On account of the paucity of the French force engaged at 
Weissemburg, we have purposely omitted it; the proportion of | 
killed and wounded in that battle was only one-twelfth. The 
average of the list given is one-ninth. Exception may perhaps 
be taken to the statistics we have given, on the ground that 
no comparison can be instituted between muzzle-loading and 
breech-loading weapons until we obtain, not the proportionate 
loss in the aggregate, but the numbers under fire for equal | 
periods of time. The fluctuations and confusion of battle of | 
course render this an impossibility, but the statistics given | 
have been compiled from a common basis—namely, the numbers | 
actually at the disposal of the generals for the battle in question, 
and may therefore be accepted as affording a fair comparison of the 
effect of each weapon. 

Let us now sum up the results. As we have already observed, 
it is doubtful whether we can form a really correct estimate of the 
proportion of killed and wounded to those engaged which charac- 
terized the first, or pre-guupowder epoch; but, judging from the 
examples given, and from others of a similar nature which might | 


| hour. 


be quoted, it would appear to have been hardly less than one-third, 
The tirst great improvement—the invention of gunpowder—reduced 
this, as we have seen, to between one-fourth and one-fifth ; while 
the greatest improvement of all—the invention of the breech- 
loader—would seem to have still further reduced the proportion by 
nearly a half, or to one-ninth. 

Two questions present themselves here. First, how is this result 
to be accounted for? and, secondly, is it probable that with the 
Weapons now in use the proportionate loss will eventually increase, 
remain at its present figure, or diminish? With regard to the first 
question, one solution is easily fortheoming in the fact that tactics 
have always been adapted to weapons, not weapons to tactics; and 


| it may be urged that the increased power of modern weapons has 
| been met and neutralized by the present loose order of fight- 


ing. That this is partly the case is undeniable. But when we 
remember the fearful power of the modern weapon, its certainty 
of action, its accuracy of aim, its terrible rapidity, its immense 
range and penetrative power—when all this is fully realized, 
we cannot siy that this explanation appears to us to be satisfactory, 
If we had been told that the new tactics had counterbalanced the 
special efficacy of the new weapon, leaving the proportion of 
killed and wounded where it was before, we could understand it ; 
but when we see that the effect of immensely improved small arms 
and artillery has been to diminish that proportion by nearly a half, 
it seems to us that some further explanation is required. The 
remarks which we are now about to make apply as much to the 
second question as to the first. 

The history of the world has, as we know, been one, on 
the whole, of improvement in civilization and intelligence. 


| Science has provided armies with weapons of terrible power. 


A soldier of the present day, then, takes the field under 
the following circumstances. He has, at least in most coun- 
tries with any pretensions to greatness, been subjected more 
or less to the softening influence of civilization, education, 
and possibly of comfort; he is armed with a deadly weapon, 
and with intelligence to enable him to use it. With this 
intelligence comes the knowledge that his enemy too is similarly 
armed: and even should the soldier fail to realize this fact for 
himself, it is carefully impressed upon him by his drill, which 
teaches him not to stand boldly up and face his foe, but to crouch 
down and hide himself whenever he can. Is it possible 
that men can undergo such a training as this without being 
insensibly influenced by it? Soldiers are just as susceptible 
on points of this nature as any other class of the community. A 
well-known instance will occur to some readers When the campaign 
of 1859 was about to begin, the rifle (muzzle-loading) had just come 
into use, and fhe Austrian infantry had a high reputation for skilful 
use of it. An uneasy feeling was generated among the French 
soldiers, which attained to such a pitch that the Emperor Napoleon, 
knowing the excitable and impressionable character of his men, 
referred to the subject in a general order as follows:—“ The new 
arms of precision are only dangerous at a distance, and will not 
prevent the bayonet from being, as heretofore, the favourite arm 
of the French soldier.” 

Let us now turn for a moment to naval affairs. Here we see an 
improvement in the power of weapons greater even than that 
which has taken place on land. The deadly percussion shell has 
superseded the cannon-ball, the size of the guns now used is enor- 
mous, and the ram and the torpedo have been added to the naval 
armoury. But, whereas in land warfare the soldier can keep 
his distance while fighting and retreat if beaten, the sailor can do 
neither; he must remain in his ship, and that ship, if defeated, is 
probably destroyed. The first naval action in which shells were 


/ used was that between the Alabama and the Kearsage in June 


1864, in which the former ship was sent to the bottom in an 
The next was the battle of Lissa, in which one Italian 
ship, the 22 d'Italia, was sunk by the ram ; another, the Palestro, 
was destroyed by shells; and the remainder fled. This was 
in 1866, when shell guns and rams were still in their infancy, and 
what has been the result? Simply that there has been no naval 
action since. In 1870 the Germans, although they had several 


| fine ships, never ventured to send one of them to sea, not even 


atter the French fleet had been recalled from the Elbe and its 


| crews sent on shore to aid in the defence of Paris. In like manner 
' the Russians somehow managed to avoid a single naval uction 


during the late war. It was not so in the olden time. 
In the early part of this century sailors of all nations, even 
when most conscious of their inferiority, boldly put to sea and 
encountered us time after time, knowing that, if beaten, their 
ships would still float, and that the worst that could happen to 
them would be to be towed into their enemy’s ports as prizes. But 
now that the power of the new naval weapons has been fully 
demonstrated, and that, owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
naval warfare, defeat entails probable destruction, it would seem 
that inferiority, once admitted, is considered a sutlicient reason for 
not fighting at all. We need not say that nothing can be further 
from our intention than to cast any imputation on the courage of 
sailors. To do so would indeed be absurd, for sailors, from their 
constant familiarity with danger in every shape, are even more 
ready to face it than soldiers. What we maintain is that, if ever 
soldiers find themselves situated as sailors now are—that is to say, 


' committed to the alternative of victory or destruction, not to 


mention a by no means remote possibility of combining the two— 
they will do what sailors have done, and decline to fight at all. 
Whether military warfare will ever euter this phase is beyond the 
scope of our present inquiry. 

We may go on increasing the power of our wespons, and there 
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may, in fact, be no limit to it; but there is a limit to human 
endurance. That limit may vary in different armies according to 
their discipline, their morale, and the characteristics of the nation 
whence the army is drawn; but it not the less exists, and, 
speaking generally, we suspect that it is sooner reached than was 
the case formerly—in other words, that there is a slow but steady 
decadence in warlike qualities. This decadence has escaped 
notice partly because it is slow, keeping pace with the ad- 
vance of civilization and refinement, and partly because it has 
not been confined to any particular country, but is common 
to all. Moreover, the whole spirit and tendency of the times is 
directly opposed to any recognition of this decadence. Modern 
campaigns are attended by special correspondents, whose glow- 
ing and highly-wrought accounts are eagerly devoured, and public 
attention is absorbed in the immense totals of killed and wounded. 
By-and-by hard statistics are published showing the real truth | 
of the case, but the popular interest in the subject has passed away, 
and no one cares to read them. Again, isolated acts of valour 
and devotion are proclaimed aloud and magnified to the utmost, 
but no fact of an opposite nature is ever allowed to transpire. 
Thus a false standard for estimating the dangers of war and the 
heroism of soldiers is established, and few persons would venture 
on the thankless task of rectifying it. 

In olden times, when men stood and fought in close ranks and in 
deep formations, there was but little individuality in battle ; all 
took their fair share of danger, and the very knowledge of this fact 
strengthened and fortified the whole army. We are somewhat too 
prone to disparage this state of things, and to call the soldier of the 
past a mere machine, forgetting that the principal feature of a ma- 
chine is the implicit obedience it yields to those who control it. We 
boast that, in our present loose order of fighting, we have substi- 
tuted a flexible chain for a rigid bar; so we have, and we must be 
prepared to find that some of the links in that chain are consider- 


ably weaker than others. A German writer on tactics, the late 
Captain May, has truly observed that “he who considers that all 
men are heroes because they are derived from a brave race, is very 
considerably mistaken. If only all soldiers would of their own 
accord simply do their duty in battle, they would be perfectly 
invincible.” And is it not natural to suppose that the men 
who are not heroes, the weak links in the chain, will, now that 
their individuality is allowed to assert itself, owing to our ex- 
tended order of tighting, display their weakness in ways that will 
affect the conduct of the whole force of which they are part? Is 
it not, in short, true that for real, practical work the strength of a 
chain is that of its weakest link? Another German writer, the 


author of the Frontal Attack of Infantry, speaking of the war of | 


1870, says:—“ Those who had fallen were just the bravest men, 
Decause they e. themselves most in the skirmishing line” (the 
italics are ours). Obviously, therefore, the effect of the first battles 
of a modern campaign must be to deprive an army of: its bravest 
men, leaving the remainder to continue the war. 

With regard, then, to the first of our questions—To what is the 
hitherto diminishing proportionate loss in battle due ?—we believe 
the answer to be that it is due to the new and loose order of fighting; 
eS because it offersa more difficult target to an enemy, and partly 

cause of the training which men undergo to prepare them for this 
order of fighting. That training first impresses them with a full sense 
ofthe danger they will incur in war ; then teaches them to shun that 
danger; and, finally, when they are called upon to face it, allows 
them a certain amount of optionindoingso. With regard to thesecond 
question—Will the proportionate loss herea{terincrease or diminish? 
—it is to be dou that all the power hitherto expended on the im- 
provement of weapons, both naval and military, has defeated its 
own end. On one element fighting appears to be going out of fashion 
altogether; on the other it is conducted in a manner which 
diminishes, or, we should say, more than diminishes, the risk in- 
curred in proportion to the increasing power of the weapons used. 
Were any further illustration of this needed, it will be found in the 
recent propositien to provide field artillery with iron shields to 4 
protect them against infantry fire. Because gunners cannot rush 
from place to place and throw themselves on their faces to obtain 
cover, but must stand up to serve their guns, it is proposed to provide 
them with portable bullet-proof shelter. What further antidotes 
to the power of modern weapons may yet be invented it is useless 
at present to speculate upon; it certainly does not appear pro- 
bable that the proportionate losses in battle will ever increase, but 
rather the contrary. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR A COMPETENCY. 


ie life is to be measured by a man’s opportunities for making the 
most of it, we must admit that the differences in human longe- 
vity are far greater than one is in the habit of fancying. ‘ Better 
fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay,” sings the love-lorn 
hero of Locksley Hall; and many people whom the world considers 
highly fortunate will be very ready to echo the sentiment. 
Happily the great majority of mankind accept with unconscious 
resignation the lot that Providence has fixed for them, and un- 
doubiedly in their case ignorance is bliss. The Esquimaux only 
know what it is to be thawed for an occasional hour or so 
in the course of their fleeting summers, and yet they ap- 

ntly find existence very tolerable; while the plague-stricken 
inhabitants of the Pontine Marshes scarcely dream of lifting 


envious eyes to the breezy slopes of the neighbouring Avennines. 


It is under a comparatively advanced civilization, and among the 
more refined and better educated classes of society, that men 
become keenly aware of all that they may be gaining or losing by 
a more or less favourable set of outward surroundings. “I never 
knew anybody who had such a gust for London as you,” remarked 
Johnson on one occasion to Boswell, in good-humoured depre- 
cation of his follower’s habit of straining at the leash that 
should have tied him to Scotland. Yet the sage himself was 
wont to maintain that London was the only place worth living 
in; and we may be sure that his constitutional melancholy would 
have mastered him had he accepted the most brilliant of appoint- 
ments in His Majesty’s foreign dominions. Many Englishmen 
nowadays who have neither Johnson's talents nor his literary 
tastes are very decidedly of his opinion, and all the more so that 
the centre even of intellectual society has been shifting itself 
westward from the precincts of the Temple, and that the multi- 
farious luxuries of the modern club have superseded the simplicity 
of the tavern parlour. Whatever an Englishman’s circumstances 
may be, existence can have little to offer him which he does not 
find in a residence in London. Iecan make a modest competency 
go as far there as anywhere else, indulging himself habitually 
in an infinity of delights which he would find either extravagantly 
costly or altogether unattainable at the other side of the world. 
If he does not set a due value on them, it is simply because they 
have become ingrained in the very routine of his existence. As 
for the man of means and position, he is far better off than a 
modern Sardanapalus or Lucullus. He can command resources 
that never entered into the dreams either of those voluptuaries 
themselves or of their parasites or courtiers. He has within his 
reach the variety which they sighed for in vain in the depressing 
state and seclusion of their palaces. Of course we are not 
speaking of mere idlers and triflers, whose senses will soon 
be sated with “pleasure” that they know not how to enjoy, 
but of men who, having their headquarters in London, while 
reserving themselves liberty of movement, give zest to their 
recreations and lighter pursuits by some modicum of self- 
imposed labour. ‘lhey may be here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
dissipating the first symptoms of ennui with action. They stroll 
down of a morning to the clubs; they take their rides abroad in 
the Parks in the afternoon; they drop of an evening into dining- 
rooms and drawing-rooms, and in all their habitual resorts they find 
like drawing to like. They form their opinions on politics, religion, or 
art in conversation with men who ought to be authorities on these 
subjects and who may possibly enjoy European reputation. They 
mix daily with ladies who may be the leaders of fashion, and 
who at all events have the manners and graces of the most re- 
fined society. They may recruit any wear or tear of mind or di- 
gestion by flying railway trips in search of spurt. They can have 
hunting, or shooting, or yachting as they please; or they may 
possibly hold with the old Duke of Queensberry that there are 
always more people in London than in the country, and may 
prefer to remain in town even out of the season. Above 
all, they know that all the world is before them, and the 
knowledge often relieves them from the necessity of seeking 
change at all. They may travel to California, or Cyprus, or 
Central Africa, should anything turn up in those parts to interest 
them ; they may summer in the snows of the Alps or the Him- 
alaya, or winter with the swallows and pelicans among the tombs 
and temples of the Nile. Settling the time and the scene of your 
travels for yourself makes all the ditference between a tour and an 
exile. No man can ever feel himself in banishment if he can turn 
his steps homewards whenever he pleases. 

But it becomes a very different thing when a man must go to 
Central Africa, or California, or Cyprus, even though he has been 
selected for a post of exalted dignity, and, what is more to the 
point, with satisfactory emoluments. There is an immense number 
of well-born or well-educated Englishmen who are thoroughly 
fitted to appreciate the life of the metropolis, and who appreciate 
it indeed all the more keenly because it is seldom that they 
can indulge in its delights. They must live and flourish some- 
how, if possible; they have accordingly taken to various profes- 
sions, and either duty or necessity is perpetually ordering them 
away to sojourns which they regard as more or less detestable. 
For example, there are the oflicers in Her Majesty's service. 
Perhaps no class of Her Majesty’s subjects are more alive to 
certain attractions of London. The smoking-rooms and _billiard- 
rooms of the military and naval Clubs are resorts where their time 
slips away of itself, till they are landed iusensibly in the small 
hours. They renew acquaintance with old comrades who have 
been revolving since the ancient Sandhurst or Woolwich days in 
orbits more or less remote, and there is no flagging in the talk 
which is more or less flavoured with pipeclay. The late breakfast, 
with the leisurely afternoon at Lord’s, in the Parks, or at Prince’s, 
leads on to the dinner hour before they know where they are, and 
the only thought that throws a tinge of sadness over the whole is 
that their leave and their days in London are numbered. A 
gay young fellow strongly social in his instincts, with intense 
vitality and a healthy capacity for enjoyment, finds his regiment 
ordered on foreign service. He to scorch or smoulder 
between the deserts and the Red Sea at Aden; he is sent off like 
the great Napoleon to vegetate on the sea-girt cliffs of St. Helena ; 
or he has to mount guard upon “the Rock” under the fervid 
Spanish sun, which, in spite of the cork wood and the Calpe pack 
and the mixed shooting that is to be found among the Moors, 
naturally becomes something very like a purgatory to him. 
There are even worse stations than these, Aden of course ex- 
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cepted ; it would be difficult, for instance, to match the dulness 
of some country quarters in Ireland, now that illicit distillation 
is going out of date, and that the sale of encumbered estates 
has spoiled the snipe-shooting. In any case the hapless exile 
casts a melancholy retrospect over the brief period of enjoy- 
ment when he really lived, and fondly recalls the sparkle of 
those golden days, forgetting all but their ephemeral pleasures. 
The best of fellows under such circumstances is apt to envy 
those who have had better fortune than himself; and it may 
be set down to his credit that he does not become something 
of a communist. Then there are the Indian Civilians, A 
youth was supposed to have a silver spoon thrust into his mouth 
when a director, who was an old friend of the family, gave him 
the certainty of a shake at the pagoda-tree in the shape of an 
appointment to Haileybury ; and in later times the victors in com- 

titive examinations have been the objects of universal congratu- 

tion in their family connexions. They were launched, no doubt, 
into easy incomes, and might one day come back to dwell in 
luxurious mansions in Indian settlements at Tyburnia or Chelten- 
ham. Yet we never thought that Jos Sedley, the immortal 
Collector of Boggleywallah, was a man greatly to be envied. 
Setting aside the liver complaint which was the general 
badge of all the tribe, he found himself altogether out of his 
element on his visits to his native land. At his station in 
Hindustan he seldom spoke to a European lady from the beginning 
of one quarter to the end of the next; and he became gradually 
unfitted for the social enjoyments in England which seemed so 
invitingly within his reach during his periods of leave and yet 
lay so hopelessly beyond it. There have been Indian Civilians 
who have climbed to high places, who have shown themselves ac- 
complished diplomatists and administrators, who have made them- 
selves names in military or political history that might well content 
any reasonable ambition, and yet whom we can faacy to be 
in the habit of regretting a mistaken career ; for even a distant 
proconsulate, with semi-despotic power, falls short of the position 
that may beattained by successful politicians at home. It is much 
the same thing with our great foreign merchants and leading colo- 
nists. A man may no doubt make himself tolerably happy at Hong 
Kong or Bombay; in any case he can surround himself with all 
the luxuries he can purchase; and the sense of unchequered suc- 
cess is necessarily one of the most exhilarating of stimulants. Yet 
all the time he is haunted by the thought of what those ample 
means of his might procure him in England; and when he doves 


come back with his dollars or rupees, it is only to remember with | 


regret that the days of his existence are numbered. 

Above all, there are our diplomatists, our colonial Governors, 
and our Consuls. There are prizes in these professions as well 
as blanks, but unluckily the latter are out of all proportion to 
the former. The exalted post of Ambassador at Paris may be 
pretty nearly one’s ideal of mortal felicity, though we daresay 
that from his palatial hotel in the Rue St. Honoré the great 
man may sometimes sigh fur the independence cf the club in 
Pall Mall. Vienna is said to be an enjoyable capital, although 
in our opinion its attractions may be overrated. The Hague isa 
pleasant little place for a man who has no dislike to damp, who 
takes kindly to quiet domestic habits, and has a taste for green turf 
and flower beds. There are few better localities than the heights 
above the Bosphorus, if an Ambassador could live by fine views 
alone. Rome is an agreeable residence for a Minister with an 
archeological turn, if he can assure himself unlimited leave, or has 
@ constitution that is proof against malignant malaria. But there 
must be a frightful sense of responsibility in improving each 
shining hour in a climate so treacherous and ungenial as that of 
St. Petersburg ; only use and custom can harden a man to a tolera- 
tion of Berlin, even if he has a natural gift for getting on with the 
Germans; the minor German capitals were always as dull as they 
are often picturesque ; while in Madrid and Lisbon and Athens the 
drawbacks most decidedly predominate. Yet these are among the 
great prizesof the service. What is to be said of “ promotion ” to 
such posts as Quito, Santiago, or Teheran ? And yet attachés, with 
influential connexions to back them, will be found to aspire to such 
places, and even to be thankful if they can get them. Imagine 
the feelings of the hitherto lucky man who lives in mortal appre- 
hension that he may be forgotten by the Foreign Oifice in the very 
purgatory of earthquakes and yellow fever. He must be thrown 
chiefly into an official society which bas probably been the birth 
of the latest revolution, and may devote such strength and energy 
as avile climate has left him to disentangling the intricacies 
of South American politics. As for the Consuls who are pitch- 
forked into any place where there happens to be a thriving 
| oe or an inland commercial station, they are of course more 

bitually and more thoroughly victimized than their betters 
in diplomacy. For one fortunate gentleman who can make 
himself happy for life at Paris or Naples, Mavre or Hamburg, 
there are scores who have reason to be exceedingly thankful 
for having been settled where they have the means of a de- 
cent subsistence. Should you decline such a snug berth as 
‘Timbuctoo, the odds are that you never have ancther chance. The 


- income, we may assume, is handsome, while the outgoings are 


small. Pigs and poultry and palm-oil are cheap; and, even if you 
laid yourself out to be extravagant, you might tind it hard to 


become seriously hampered, unless indeed you had been so | 


foolishly over-prudent as to have insured your life heavily. 


business with energy and capital will still settle abroad in quest of 
fortune. But what we have said may perhaps teach contentment 
to many who are inclined to grumble at home; and even some 
of those City clerks who were lately airing their grievances may 
come to the cgnclusion, on a dispassionate comparison of lots, that 
they are not altogether so much to be pitied as they imagine. 


THE SWISS PENSION. 


Ove national weaknesses are somewhat redeemed by the fact 
that we are half aware of them, and are disposed to make a 
practical confession of them by casting them aside when an occasion 
offers. The sensible Englishman is only too glad to throw away 
some of his unlovely characteristics when he sets foot on foreign 
shore. His rigid Sabbatarianism, his social prejudices, his stiffness 
of bearing easily dissolve under the warming influences of foreign 
travel. In truth, when once quit of home surroundings we are apt 
to go to the other extreme, and to make an emphatic admission of 
the folly of native manners by putting on an air of most winning 
cordiality. One may see this process of unbending in every foreign 
hotel frequented by Englishmen, but the best place perhaps to 
study the transformation is the Swiss pension. No two things can 
be more unlike than the stiffness, the restraint, and the narrow- 
ness of the Englishman’s domestic life, and the freedom, 
ease, and openness of his life at a Swiss pension, At first 
the shock is probably too much for him. He makes a few 
vain attempts to keep up the exclusiveness of home, looks askance 
at the people he has to live with, and feels for a few hours very 
much as one may imagine a fastidious lapdog to feel which has 
parted with its mistress in some crowded street, and at once finds 
itself sumounded by a miscellaneous group of nondescript and 
suspicious quadrupeds. But if he is sensible he soon recognizes 
the absurdity of these forced affectations, and throws himself 
without a scruple into the current of unfettered intercourse which 
surrounds him. He quickly adapts himself to the new modus 
vivendi, foregoes for the nonce all consciousness of his unique 
social value, and even reaches the sublime degree of self-mastery 
which is involved in abstaining from all inquiry into the social 
value of the men and women he is now called on to associate with. 

When once the English tourist has reached this degree of social 
emancipation, he soon gets rewarded for the effort it required. 
At the least he will find that common aims in travelling, common 


| impressions made by the scenery about them—very likely, too, 


common complaints of the difficulties and disappointments of 
their tonr—supply an adequate basis fora fugitive intercourse. He 
will probably discover, too, that among the persons whom chance 
has thrown in his way there are those whose acquaintance repays 
careful cultivation. The frequenters of a Swiss pension may on 
the whole be presumed to be persons of taste, who desire some- 
thing more than a superticial impression of the country they visit. 
A man must be difficult to please if, in a large pension, he does 
not light on some congenial minds with which he may enter into 
permanent relations of friendly sympathy. Such relations are 
made much more easy by the fact that hardly any two cultivated 
Englishmen who move in society can fail to discover some 
common personal acquaintance, a reference to which gives the 
freedom of a formal introduction. And even where this basis of 
intimacy is wanting, and the persons concerned belong to totally 
distinct regions of social life, it may be found that the very 
contrasts of their customary experience and surroundings furnish 
ground fora fresh mutual interest. Indeed it is one valuable 
result of the free social relations of a Swiss pension that a man is 
drawn out of his own narrow circumstances and set of friends, and 
taught to understand and to sympathize with quite other types of 
character and activity. A Swiss pension, by throwing men of 
very unlike ideas and tastes into daily contact for a considerable 
time, is admirably fitted to rub off prejudices. The restful 
and agreeable character of life at the pension favours this 
result. There is something in the combined sublimity and love- 
liness of Alpine scenery which disposes the mind to kindly and 
generous thoughts. Under these wholesome influences men of 
rigid views may learn to temper their habitual judgments, and 
to recognize other ways than their own of regarding social, 
Olitical, or religious questions as worthy of consideration. We 

ave known lasting friendships which date their beginning 
from a chance meeting at a Swiss pension, In the more varied 
society which gathers at one of these resorts persons whose 
ordinary life shuts them out from many social advantages may 
make valuable additions to their permanent stock of acquaintance. 
And the attachments thus begun are often more improving and 
enlarging to the mind than those furmed in the regular course of 
home life. 

This socializing influence is certainly the most important feature 
of English lite at a Swiss pension; but it is not the only valuable 
element of it. The whole style of life is totally dissimilar to that of 
well-to-do English people at home. In comparison with this it is 
simple, quiet, temperate, and primitive. The food is plain; and, 
if one keeps away from the regions where the most unctuous form 
of German cookery prevails, it is wholesome and easily digested. 
kven where the pension is too remote from large towns to provide 
its visitors with great variety of diet, the skilful housewife will 


Thanks to the increasing competition for a competency, the | kuow how to avoid all sense of monotony in the dishes, As for 
country is sure to be pretty well served, both in war and diplo- | the wines, everybody will take as a matter of course the light 
mucy, even under the most uninviting conditions; while men of | beverages of the country, than which nothing can be more re- 
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freshing or wholesome. The hours of meals are so arranged 
as to give the maximum of enjoyment with the least tempta- 
tion toexcess, The regularity of the table supplies a valuable 
discipline to people long habituated to late morning somnolence 
and after-dinner drowsy stupidity. For the rest, the jaded Eng- 
lishman may easily find a R wise pension where newspapers will 
reach him with considerable difficulty, and where ladies’ luggage 
has to be carried too far on porters’ backs to allow, except in the 
case of the most extravagant and unscrupulous American ladies, 
of a too agitating display of toilet. In these ways the Swiss 
pension effects a healthy severance between the overworked 
and sated Londoner and his artificial life. At the same 
time it offers him abundant interest in the natural and social 
features of the locality in which it stands. Nothing is 
easier than to find perfect solitude among the wide, open 
valleys of Vaud, where some of the most comfortable and attrac- 
tive pensions are to be met with. By means of a not too 
fatiguing climb one may easily reach a solitary point of great 
picturesqueness and commanding a wide and cheering view. If 
the tourist is not in the mood for this lonely communion with 
nature, he can easily find amusement and instruction by engaging 
some peasant lad in conversation, and learning from his modest, 
but not unwilling, interlocutor the simple ways of his daily life. 
Unlike the hasty tourist who is “ doing ” Switzerland by spending 
a few days at Interlaken and Chamounix, the pensionnaire has 
opportunity to watch the varying phenomena of his temporary 
mountain home. The strangely beautiful movements of the clouds 
along the valleys and about the mountain slopes, the play of storm 
and lightning, the many transformations of the slow-clad heights— 
now dazzling white in morning light, now troubled and dis- 
mayed by sullen vapours, now warmed into blushing beauty by 
the sunken sun—afford him an object on which memory will 
linger in clear vision and with pulsations of warm emotion. 
So, too, if he is curious, he will learn to know the thrifty habits 
of the worthy people whose land he visits, and will return to the 
scene of his more feverish life beneficially touched not only by 
the bracing mountain air of the country he leaves, but by the moral 
igour of its social atmosphere. 

e have preferred to dwell on the benefits of pension life in 
Switzerland rather than on its disadvantages, because by the ordi- 
nary Englishman who knows this life only by rumour the former 
are very likely to be greatly underrated, if not wholly overlooked. 
Yet one has to admit that the attainment of the benefits just 
enumerated is a matter of considerable uncertainty, and ——— 
a fair amount of knowledge. For example, a dyspeptic Englishman 
travelling for his health may find himself in a house where the 
diet is unwholesome and repelling by its coarseness and gross 
accompaniments. Again, a man worn out with the excitements 
of a London season may be unlucky enough to take shelter 
in a pension filled with rattling young Americans who con- 
tinually vex his ears by their loud nasal talk, and who do 
their best to shorten his night’s rest by their late singing and 
waltzing. Yet with a little experience or a little help from 
friends one may easily escape these graver evils. For the rest, the 
lighter drawbacks to pension-life, which one can hardly hope to 
avoid, need not appreciably diminish the total amount of benefit 
derivable from this source. Thus, though there will nearly always 
be one or two inconsiderate, if not disagreeable, people in a large 
pension, a sensible person will generally find it easy to avoid being 
annoyed. Nay more, if he is not too depressed to be amused, he 
may readily derive a considerable amount of quiet enjoyment from 
a study of the less admirable social phenomena which a Swiss 

nsion offers. The very freedom of pension life is well fitted to 
| sro into view undignified traits of character which the greater 
external rigour of society at home for the most part hides. You 
women, for example, when they no longer feel themselves boun 
by the rules of a severe domestic propriety, are very apt to betray 
a number of amusing little weaknesses, and may often be seen 
executing their tiny schemes of feminine ambition or retaliation 
with a surprising degree of candour. The pension is, as might be 
expected, the scene of numerous flirtations. The chance of an inno- 
cent little intrigue with a person who, unlike the people one meets 
at home, has a certain charm of mystery, and perhaps an additional 
fascination by the fact of being a dubious young Parisian, counts as 
a principal ingredient in the value of a Swiss pension in the eyes 
of many of those young women who have so much to do in de- 
termining the direction of the annual family trip. If the state of 
health allows it,a person may gain a good deal of unexciting enjoy- 
ment by watching these and other entertaining social incidents at 
a Swiss pension. An occasional visit to the salon in the evening 
will serve as a pleasant change to the simple life of the day, and 
enable him more fully to appreciate the contrast between this life 
and the artificial mode of existence which he has for awhile left 
behind him. 


A NEGLECTED PEOPLE. 


UROPE and the British Isles, in particular, are the native 
home of civilization. There will, however, be shadows wher- 

ever there is light ; and we grieve to learn that Europe contains a 
very dark corner indeed. Not a mere district, but a whole country, 
exists in which “ the whole social side of the people has been left 


found in one of its chief cities; a town we prefer not tc 
stigmatize by name is absolutely given up to “uncivilized- 
ness.” Of large classes of the population “the social habits are 
in the main rude, sometimes repulsive.” Uncouthness in the 
mining and manufacturing sections might be expected; but in 
“ the most highly favoured ” agricultural divisions of the land the 
farm-labourers are often as uncultivated as in the coal-mine and the 
factory. A wide chasm separates man from master; and gangs of 
“young lads and unmarried women herd in rude dens, having no 
intercourse with any above them, and often lapsing into purely 
animal lives.” A race there was in this remarkably unpleasant 
country differing in original character from its neighbours. This race 
had for its “ native inheritance courtesy and urbanity of manners.” 
Unhappily the stranger came, guileless, and witha heavier purse than 
brains. A courteous and urbane race could not resist the temptation, 
and it is now “spoilt by preying upon tourists.” Throughout 
the entire land, among rich and poor, “ two all-powerful principles 
operate, sectarianism and the love of money.” One ewe lamb 
this miserable country once possessed. Its rising generation 
had, however poor, the opportunity of a scholarly education to 
raise it out of the slough of national debasement. National 
rivals who loved a dead level offered a bribe for the surrender of 
everything elevating in the educational course. A mere money 
bribe might not have been sufficiently persuasive. But jealousy 
suggested that, the greater the inequalities in education, the 
easier if would be for one theological persuasion within the 
country itself to steal an eevee over another. On an open 
moor a storm beats upon all alike. So Latin and Greek and 
mathematics were trucked away for the three “ Rs,” and for “little 
morsels of information called natural science.” The children are 
“characterized by the same qualities of roughness and, in some 
cases, rudeness” as the men. The men are acrid as their own east 
winds, and as the theology which “ has so long devastated, and is 
devastating, their spiritual life.” As a people “they do not prize 
or cultivate gentleness in their intercourse with each other.” A 
“ typical” member of the population “ never says, even to a friend, 
a pleasant thing, but is not at all remiss in saying an unpleasant 
thing.” This he calls being “ honest and downright.” 

It must be a —* disagreeable people to live with, or 
even to visit. But then, fortunately, an the or Scotchman 
is free not to visit a country he dislikes. He has his England. 
If he becomes tired of England, there is always Scotland, with its 
people poetic, kindly, hospitable, whose peasants speak Greek with 
a Greek accent, and whose masons lecture on geology. Burns and 
Scott have told us what manner of men are the Lowlanders. Pro- 
fessor Blackie vouches for the Highlanders ; and Professor Blackie 
is a Highlander. Are we dreaming when we read, or seem to read, 
that Principal Shairp, Scotchman of the Scotch, a Scotch Pro- 
fessor, and as Scotch in all his associations as his name, has been 
pouring forth this flood of abuse, has been speaking thus of Scotch- 
men in their modern Athens? His audience must have thought 
they had indeed before them the “ typical Scotchman” who never 
says a pleasant thing, even toa friend. Principal Shairp laments 
that Scotch is tending to identification with English primary edu- 
cation. But really, if the Latin, mathematics, and little Greek, by 
which many able lads were prepared in the old parochial schools 
for the Universities, bore no better fruit than social savagery, we 
think it might be as well to try the effect of the commonplace 
English course. A Scotchman is indeed, as his accomplished 
fellow-countryman intimates, fond of showing himself all angles. 
If there were two paths to his destination, one unoccupied, 
the other crowded, he would prefer to jostle through in the throng, 
to prove his strength. He makes his way in the world by sheer 
force, suspecting all else of desiring to overreach him, and thinking 
his success and their failure a providential arrangement for the 
reward of Scotch virtue. Every Scotchman at home or abroad 
has the air of a rider who is always to be found where tum- 
bles too are found, and who is ever on the look out for them. 
The Scotch system of civilization is cheap. But it has its draw- 
back; it is not beautiful. Principal Shairp goes to Oxford and 
lectures on Wordsworth and nature, not Scotch nature. There is 
taking off of caps and there are common-rooms and general sweetness. 
He hears his brother Professors talk of the growing roughness and 
harshness of academical manners, and admires their ingenuity at 
detecting the crumpled rose-leaf. Fresh from Oxford the Principal 

«walks in spirit with his predecessor in the chair of Poetry down 
Glasgow High Street and communes on sweetness and light. The 
contrast is rude between Glasgow High Street on a Saturday night 
and Oxford High Street any day or evening in the seven. All seems 
in the one neat and decorously splendid. No noisier scene pre- 
sents itself than one of which a well-dressed undergraduate is the 
centre, and no harsher representative of police is needed than a 
proctor in a velvet gown. Scotland has abundance of wealth ; but 
most of it bas not been made in Scotland, and its possessors think 
it belongs to them and not to their country. Ifa wealthy Scotchman’s 
poorer neighbours look curiously at trim gardens and peach-houses 
and carriages from Long Acre, he points across the Border, as did 
his ancestors over the carcase of Cumbrian beef. There is the 
“ carriére ouverte aux talents.” It must be said for Scotchmen that 
they very seldom do look enviously at luxuries which their neigh- 
bours are enjoying. They know more are to be found where they 
came from, if they choose to go and seek. It is almost a pity they 
cannot be taught to bea little envious. A certain mimicry of 
foreign refinement imported into untravelled Scottish manuers 


almost entirely neglected.” A word has absolutely to be coined 
to express the “ nether pit of social barbarism” which is to be | 


would be an exquisite exotic. 
Englishmen dv not know so well as Principal Shairp how grey 
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the tenor of ordinary Scotch existence is. They wander from one 

t hotel to another. They admire purple mountains and blue 
ochs, even the monotonous villages which are a foil to their 
wild beauties. If they belong to another section of English 
society, they find at the end of every three or four days a fresh 
cameo of London society set in a framework of lonely glens 
or heathery moorland. A mile or two off there may be a hamlet 
or township. Its general grimness has something of an attrac- 
tion to the stranger. If “the social habits of the people are 
in the main rude, sometimes repulsive,” as Professor Shairp 
says, the visitor is delighted with what to him has the novelty 
of primitive simplicity. Scotchmen themselves who have learned 
different habits do not seem to remark anything disagreeable in 
this ‘roughness and rudeness.” We had supposed they rather 
liked it, and have always wondered at their eccentric taste. But 
here comes a countrymen of their own, and says harder things of 
them than Dr. Johnson ever ventured upon. The sturdiest 
leveller of Church and State, and all such frivolous combina- 
tions, must, as he reads, feel a demoralizing suspicion invade 
his mind that the established condition of things in England 
is at all events not unpleasant to live with. If human beings 
are condemned to live together, it is as well that they should 
feel the relations of a common humanity. A thatched cottage 
may not shut out rheumatism, and its equal accessibility 
to the vicar’s wife and daughters may have its inconveni- 
ences; but it is better than a bothie with a gang of men 
bivouacking in what would be independence, except that no one 
cares to invade it. One man may be as good as another; but 
Diogenes himself could not have asserted equality with Alexander 
if Alexander had never darkened the door of his kennel. There 
are Scotchmen who own the fields, Scotchmen who farm, and 
Scotchmen who till them. The only common tie among them all 
is the soil out of which they live. e same tie in England puts 
forth innumerable tendrils, ‘binding all together in meshes 
which may be somewhat despotic, but which are always 
human. o ask Scotchmen to imitate English society 
would be to affront their nationality. Principal Shairp has 
found a gentler remedy. A shudder must, we fear, have run 
through the members of the Educational Institute of Scotland 
when Scotch teachers were advised by Principal Shairp to read in 
school “ that more refining department of English literature— 
poetry.” But “ English” was a mere trick of speech which the Prin- 
cipal has caught at Oxford. He meant nothing so tame as Milton 
and Byron and Wordsworth. By English poetry must be understood, 
he explained, “ especially the old historic ballads of Scotland.” 
Yet, even thus qualified, the remedy seems a little too mild for the 
disease. What is really wanted is that another Chalmers should 
arise, not to found a second Free Church, but to teach his 
countrymen that life may be a serious matter without being 
quite so terribly serious as they think it. They have all 
entered into a sort of frank pledge for each other's sobriety 
—we mean, of temper. A Scotchman caught alone away from 
his native land is a companionable person, with a certain raw 
sense of humour. It might almost be supposed that Scotchmen 
wandered about the world in order to meet other Scotch- 
men, and find out what good fellows they can be. No 
people are more gregarious, high and low, abroad. But 
the national festivities are held with the more real zeal and 
affectionateness the further the colony of revellers is from 
Scotland. Scotchmen can be tolerably joyous at a St. Andrew's 
dinner in London. In Calcutta they are effusively friendly. Their 
doctrine of universal cousinhood would grow to be a genuine senti- 
ment if only they could celebrate such an anniversary at the North 
Pole. Why is it that these kindly Scots, who love indiscrimi- 
nately Lowlander and Highlander in the Far East, are so far from 
cultivating at home “ gentleness and kindness in their intercourse 
with each other” that they let their dependents, from want of 
common human sympathy, “lapse into purely animal lives”? ‘It 
is all the fault of sectarianism and the east wind,” says Principal 
Shairp ; but it can be put right. “Only read the old historic 
ballads of Scotland,” cries the Professor of Poetry. “There is 
nothing like leather,” said the tanner. 


THE THEATRES. 


HEATRICAL managers are now busily engaged in setting 
their houses in order. Of late years the announcements for 

the autumn season have too often served only to register the revival 
of pieces that had already won success in the spring. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, the changes to be expected are numerous 
and important; and they refer in some instances to the new as- 
sumption of managerial responsibilities, as well as to the produc- 
tion of new plays. It is one of the hopeful signs of the progress of 
dramatic art in England that the control of the London theatres is 
gradually passing into the hands of men who have proved in other 
ways areal concern for the elevation of their art, and who are 
thereby pledged, in their capacity as managers, to strive for some- 
thing more than a purely mercantile success. The oft-repeated 
assertion that good actors make bad managers has received no 
confirmation of late years. Whatever truth it may contain is cer- 
tainly not of universal application ; for the two London theatres 
which, by their refined representation of comedy, have won the 
highest reputation are both under the control of eminent come- 
dians. The experiment, however, has yet to be made in 


the realm of tragic art; and it is in the confidence 
that it will be productive of results no less interesting and 
important that we welcome the announcement of Mr. Irving’s 
managership of the Lyceum Theatre. Mr. Irving's defects as an 
actor have never been such as to blind even the most hostile of his 
critics to tke cultivated direction of his aims. All that he hag 
done has borne the stamp of strong conviction and of a trained 
intellectual force, and these are the qualities that are just now 
most urgently needed for the support of a kind of drama which has 
too long subsisted upon the outworn traditions of a style that is 
past. The critics who have taken upon themselves to declare that 
the dramas of Shakspeare are out of sympathy with modern taste, 
have not always been careful to consider the cause of a failure which 
they are very ready to announce. In many instances it is not the 
author but the actor who has lost his hold overthe sympathies of a 
modern audience, and unfortunately the attempts to substitute a 
more living and modern stvle of representation have erred 
by lack of intelligence as to what is really required. A few 
years ago the company at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, 
who are very competent exponents of modern comedy, tried to 
force the Merchant of Venice within the narrow limits that have 
sufficed to contain the modest inventions of Mr. Robertson and 
his successors. The result, as might have been anticipated, was a 
failure, but a failure marked by one impersonation of extraordin 
charm, which gave a hint of what might be done by the culti- 
vation of a style essentially modern, and yet deeply penetrated 
with the spirit of the author’s work, The Portia of Miss Ellen 
Terry was the redeeming point of an otherwise unfortunate 
experiment; and the recollection of her success gives a peculiar 
interest to the announcement that she is to be associated with Mr. 
Irving in the performances at the Lyceum Theatre. It proves 
that the new manager intends to employ the highest talent that he 
can command, and that he has no thought of enhancing the value 
of his own achievements by surrounding himself with medi- 
ocrities. The Lyceum, however, is not to have the monopoly of 
Shakspeare. Drury Lane is to be the first in the field; and the 
Winter's Tale is announced for performance this evening. Some 
few years ago Mr. Chatterton professed to have measured the 
taste of the British public, and to have discovered that ‘ Byron 
- bankruptcy, ak Shakspeare ruin.” Undaunted, however, b 
the sad lessons of experience, he now again returns to the wor 
of this unfortunate author; and we have therefore a right to 
conclude that the ruin was to Shakspeare, and not to Mr. 
Chatterton. With regard to Shakspeare’s fellow-poet in mis- 
fortune, we have some recollection of a performance at Drury Lane 
Theatre in which Byron spelt ballet as well as bankruptcy. It is 
perhaps of good augury for the success of the present experiment 
that the ballet is to take the form of a separate entertainment. This 
is to follow the Winter's Tale, while at the other extremity of the 
programme a comic operetta by Lecocq comes to support the fail- 
ing attractions of the serious drama. Wedged in between a comic 
operetta and a ballet, even an antiquated author like Shakspeare 
ought to be sure of a favourable reception. 

At one or two theatres the season has already begun. At 
the Globe there is performed, before the Cloches de Cornevilie, a 
strangely ludicrous and contemptible play, revived, we believe, 
from the archives of the Surrey Theatre, and called A Bird in 
the Hand is Worth Two in the Bush, The piece is called original ; 
but such phrases as “ She is as brilliant as an artificial fire (feu 
d’artifice) ” show clearly enough that it is at best but a bungling 
translation from the French. Its production serves one, and only 
one, good purpose, in giving Mr. Carton, who appears as Reginald 
Prodigal, a chance of showing that his undoubted talent is not 
contined by the limits usually set to the young lovers of modern 
comedy. In one scene Mr. Carton gives a sketch of bafiled passion 
and hate with a skill and intensity which make us hope much 
from him ip the direction of emotion in future. The manage- 


ment of the Folly proclaims the “brilliant success of the new 
comedy The Idol”; but it is to be hoped that this success is in 
no way dependent upon the attractions of the story which Mr. 
Charles Wyndham has adapted from the French. It is not very 
| agreeable to think that there is a public in London ready to ap- 
prove the ridicule of a widow’s grief for her late husband, or to 
enjoy the spectacle of her disillusion as she discovers the 
secret of his infidelity. We need not summon any considera- 
tions of morality to condemn the choice of a plot which 
reveals an obvious blunder of art. True comedy has never 
accepted the duty of satirizing sorrow, nor does such satire become 
| any the more welcome because a sincere affection, as in this case, 
has been bestowed upon an unworthy object. The author of such 
a piece may of course urge in his defence that he has had no 
| thought of presenting a serious picture, and that he does not claim 
to be judged by the strict rules of art; but in that case we can 
only reply that death and the feelings begotten by death are 
themes most unfortunately chosen for the purposes of burlesque. 
The new play at the Haymarket Theatre is happily not open to 
| any reproach of this kind. Mr. Byron often shows himself to be a 
very imperfect artist, but he would not be at all likely to violate 
such obvious principles of good taste. The weakness of his works 
lies in quite another direction, and arises from a constant inability to 
etlect any real alliance between the characters he creates and the 
story to which they are attached. The men and women he intro- 
duces upon the stage are often entertaining, but they move through 
the plot as though they were strangers to its interests. [vents 
which in real life could not fail to exercise a powerful in- 
fluence upon all who were concerned in them leave no trace upon 
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these jocular creatures, who continue undisturbed to rattle off the 
amusing sentences with which Mr. Byron liberaily supplies them. 
It follows from this defect that, although the various types are 
chosen with some skill, they remain to the last mere suggestive 
airetches that await completion. To a dramatist who knows how 
to employ the resources of his art the principal use of a well-con- 
trived plot lies in the material it affords for the development of 
individual character. The stringing together of exciting incidents 
is at the best only a pio | triumpli; it may excite a 
momentary curiosity, but it will scarcely arouse a stronger feeling. 
So long as the persons most nearly concerned remain indifferent it 
is idle to suppose that the sympathies of the audience will be 
deeply e: , and it is Mr. Byron’s misfortune that he fails to 
give to his characters any appearance of anxiety in the fate that 
is in store for them. Indeed we may almost go so far as to say that 
they seem rather embarrassed by their relations with one another, 
and that they do not very willingly undertake the duty of 
conducting the story to its close. This is the more to be 

tted because the story upon which the drama of Con- 
science Money is founded is by no means a bad one in itself. 
Frederick Damer, the hero of the piece, who has won the hand of 
Helen Calverly, is sup to be the possessor of large estates. 
His elder brother, who in the natural course of things would have 
been the rightful heir to the property, had for many years lived 
abroad, and is reported to have died in the wilds of Australia. It 
is almost needless to say, however, that this report is untrue. Just 
as the newly-wedded pair are about to take possession of the 
ancestral home, the long-lost brother appears, but as he lies under 
the accusation of having committed a murder in Australia, he is 
unable publicly to make known his return, and he therefore in- 
sists that the hero shall continue to discharge the duties of pro- 
prietor. He only stipulates that his secret shall be faithfully kept, 
and that he shall receive for his support a monthly allowance, 
which he suggests that his brother shall pay away under the title 
of conscience money. Although this arrangement is accepted, the 
secret upon which it is based soon becomes a source of unhap- 
piness to Damer and his wife. The former, for reasons which, it 
must be confessed, are not very clear, resumes an early habit of 
gambling, and his consequent absence from home, coupled 
with the clandestine correspondence carried on with his brother, 
begins to arouse Mrs. Damer’s suspicions. An unsuccessful rival 
in the lady’s affections, by name Sydney Sefton, seizes this 
opportunity of renewing his attentions, and encourages the false 
impression of Damer's infidelity. There is at one moment a 
parent ground for the belief that these insinuations will have the 
desired effect ; but the waning affections of Mr. and Mrs. Damer 
are in the first instance restored by poverty, and the worthlessness 
of the fascinating rival is in the last act sufficiently exposed. In 
the final attempt which he makes to carry off the too credulous 
lady, he is brought face to face with the elder Damer, who at once 
recognizes in the person of the fascinating villain the real criminal 
for whom he has been so long mistaken. In order, however, that 
the feelings of the audience should not suffer too severe a shock, 
it is discovered that the crime was never completed. The man 
who had been struck down by Sefton miraculously recovered, and 
thus the dramatist avoids the necessity of introducing the police 
upon the scene. ; 

Such a plot has obviously many weak places; but with skilful 
treatment it might unquestionably have been turned into an 
effective drama. If we had been made to sympathize with the 
trials of the actors in the scene, it would have been easy to 
pardon the manifest improbabilities of fact. There is scarcely 
any amount of indulgence that an audience will not grant to 
an author in regard to the mere external occurrences of a story if 
he will only observe probability and truth in the higher realities 
of feeling and action. That an unlikely event should happen is 
of very small consequence; but that it should be represented as 
exercising an unnatural influence upon character is a more fatal 
defect, which denotes a radical failure of imagination, and not 
merely a poverty of resource. Mr. Byron constantly exhibits a 
very imperfect perception of the importance of these weightier 
obligations of dramatic art, and we cannot better illustrate the 
lengths to which carelessness or incapacity leads him than by 
reference to the part which he himself performs. The character of 
Dick Simpson has not been mentioned in our description of the 

lot, and for the simple reason that with the progress of the plot 
Re has nokind of connexion. He forms, however, a very prominent 
figure on the stage; and, as played by Mr. Byron, the part is 
certainly one of the main elements of attraction in the evening’s 
entertainment. But, in thus willingly bearing testimony to Mr. 
Byron’s peculiar powers as an actor, we are in reality offering 
the heaviest condemnation upon the structure of the play: The 
ready welcome given to the appearances of Dick Simpson 
on the stage is not at all dependent upon any help that 
he offers to the development of the story. We enjoy his humour 
the more because it serves to distract our, attention from the in- 
consequent and unnatural behaviour of the other characters. He 
is at once the most prominent and the most lifelike portrait in the 
group, and yet he has less to do with the action of the drama than 
any other of the performers. His intrusion therefore, although 
quite unwarranted, is extremely entertaining ; and that it is found 
so we must in great measure attribute to Mr. Byron’s singular 
power of giving effect to his own witticisms. The efforts of the 
rest of the company were powerless to overcome the inherent difli- 


culties of the situation, Mr. Kelly’s earnest style only served to 
throw into relief the incompleteness of the material with which , 


he had to deal; and even Miss Pateman, though her natural 
powers are far inferior, is not to be held altogether responsible for 
our indifference to the sufferings of the heroine. Mr. Terriss, who 
a the villain, is already favourably known by his performance 
in Olivia. 


REVIEWS. 


SHAKSPEARE IN SPAIN.* 


S° far as printed evidence is available, it may safely be assumed 
that the dramatic works of Shakspeare were unknown to his 
Spanish contemporaries; the very form and character of the 
Spanish drama would have rendered such knowledge embarrassing, 
if not useless. Castilian of that day, sp hy conquest, the 
discovery of a new world, and the rapid influx of its treasures, held 
an opinion of himself which imperceptibly led him to estimate the 
rest of Europe as but little removed from a state of barbarism, and 
insensible to that delicate and chivalrous ry which was 
supposed to characterize all his actions, and to guide with un- 
swerving nicety his life at courtand in thecamp. Although Lope 
de Vega and Calderon are handed down to us as the most pro- 
minent dramatic geniuses of the old Spanish stage, and each may 
be said to have formed the public taste of his day, their imitators 
were numerous ; and, if the works of many of these minor drama- 
tists remain unknown to us, this has probably arisen from the fact 
that the playwright’s work was considered ephemeral and of no 
literary value, and, if printed at all (as in the case of the early 
editions of Lope and Calderon), was only printed in the cheapest 
form, from imperfect or surreptitious copies, without the knowledge 
of or revision by the author; the constant stream of novelty, driving 
into one single current all that was good or bad, bore it onward 
to the wide sea of oblivion as rapidly as it was produced. Most 
of the ‘‘ Sword and Cloak Comedies” holding the stage for only a 
night or two, and a week being noticed as an exceptional 
run, these dramatists, great and indifferent, had no need 
to look beyond their own stage for inspiration; the form in 
which they were compelled by the demand to cast their work 
remained unchanged. Honour, love, jealousy, intrigue, the 
heroine’s confidante and the hero’s “Gracioso,” or comic man, formed 
the stock materials from which the playwright was compelled to 
fashion his “ Comedia.” The Spanish stage during the age of our 
Elizabeth, and later, was sud generis, and Lope de Vera's fecundity 
and success kept the theatre supplied with a commodity intensely 
popular, only requiring within certain prescribed limits a continuous 
relay of the same stock pattern. Seeing that our nearer Continental 
neighbours remained so long unimpressed, it was not likely that Shak- 
speare’s influence would extend southward beyond the Pyrenees 
without first securing some passport from the poets and dramatists 
of France. “ Talma studied Hamlet in England, played in it with 
Kemble, and, desiring to interpret the real text and give his 
countrymen a faithful copy of the poet, was condemned to act in 
those miserable counterfeits then ed upon the French playgoer 
as the tragedies of Shaks ”; they knew the Shakspeare of 
Ducis, and naturally desired to know no more. Spanish dramas 
exist founded upon the same models that Shakspeare adopted. Lope 
de Vega and Rojas-y-Zorrilla both dramatized the story of the two 
hapless lovers of Verona, missing the real tragic situations immor- 
talized by Shakspeare; the Spanish notion of Juliet being that 
of a forward hoyden and flirt who teazes and marries Romeo in 
the end. Calderon, under the title of the Cisma de Inglaterra, 
dramatized the Jesuit Ribadeneyra’s work so named, being the 
history of the divorce and death of Catharine of Aragon from the 
Catholic point of view; the dramatis persone introduced are 
Catharine, her daughter Mary, Anne Boleyn, Henry VIII., and 
Wolsey. In this the tragic elements of Catharine’s divorce and 
death are treated with dramatic effect in Calderon’s happiest 
manner. In the scene where Romeo and Juliet first meet, Lope 
de Vega is peculiarly happy, as the following extract will show :— 
RoseLo.—Stand thee aside, Anselmo; let me gaze 
On that pure heavenly maid till eyesight fails. 
Then let all evils hap that may, 
Such as this hated house doth crave ; 
And if life itself a forfeit be 
For such a heaven as this, Anselmo, 
Who cares to breathe the air of this dull earth ? 
I'd welcome death a thousand times ; 
For if these Castelvines daughters slay, 
Like basilisk, with fatal blighting gaze, 
Who would not joy to look and end his days ? 
JuLia.—If ever Love in masquerade should come 
And so disguise himself, and yet peep forth, 
Methinks ’twould be with such a form and face 
As that of yonder gentle youth, all grace. 
Ah me! methinks ’tis Love himself 
Who, craving thus a maiden’s heart to wound, 
Seeks in such guise to slay. 
Julia, who is betrothed to Otavio, later on slain by Roselo in a fray, 
seats herself in the masquerade scene between them, and while 
apparently addressing Otavio, intends the conversation for Roselo, 


* Obras de William Shakspeare. Traducidas fielmente del original 
Inglés por el excmo. Sr. D. Matias de Velasco y Rojas, Marqués de 
dos Hermanas. Madrid: 1872 and 1877. 

Obras de Shakspeare. Version Castellana de Jaime Clark. Madrid: 
1874 to 1876, 
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The vault scene is mainly a comic one, Julia’s speech on recovering 
from her swoon being the exception :— 
If I be dead, how sense of thought remain ? 


Can I be sleeping ’mid the mighty dead, * 
And feel the chill of fading life upon my brain ? 
I know no pain ; 

Have I not flesh to feel, tongue, lips, and voice ? 

What place is this, so dark, so foul, 

So chill, so dank ? My very flesh doth creep. 

Sickening corses seem to hem me in. 

s * 

Stay ; mem’ry dawns! the deadly draught 

Aurelio sent hath worked this chill; how then 

Hold I still mysterious mortal ken, 

How move, how feel, how think and touch ? 

Yonder’s the flicker of a flame ; there yawns 

The dark abyss where mortal souls do mourn 

Life’s chances lost, that sad unfathomed bourn. 

Hath Lethe’s stream been bridged, and do I know 

‘The pinching penalty of Love and woe ? 

The night approaches ; if I be not lifeless now 

I die of fear. 
These imperfect renderings of the Spanish original demonstrate 
that Lope de Vega is worthy of the eulogies of his compatriots, and 
is not annihilated when brought into close comparison with our 
own Shakspeare. Rojas-y-Zorrilla, although not without merit, is 
inferior to Lope in his version. One short extract from his 
Bandos de Verona must suffice :— 

JvL1A.—His courtship was so gentle and refined, 

So tender, so respectful and restrained, 

I could not choose but listen ; and anon 

He whispered in my ear sweet falsities, 

Which we poor women, knowing but too well 

What truth they lack, = cannot, will not doubt. 

Nightly he sought my lattice window bars, 

Entreats, complains, and almost feigns offence. 

While I, alas! give willing ear to all. 

Like to a spoiled child he coaxes me, 

And craves discourse within the bars; while I, 

Still doubting, as a maiden should, his vows, 

His truth, his honesty, at last consent. 


We have a note of Julieta y Romeo by Don Angel Maria Decar- 
rete, printed or acted in Cadiz during the year 1827 ; but, unfor- 
tunately, we have not as yet succeeded in procuring a copy, or any 
notice of it. 

It was not until 1758 that the first attempt was made to intro- 
duce Shakspeare into Spain; and we are under the impression 
that the work in question—Hamlet—was never acted. The 
translator, Don Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, was aripe scholar, 
and evidently familiar with our idiom. The translation is a prose 
one, and fairly close to the original; reference, however, to the 
introduction indicates that Sefior Moratin held the conviction that 
Voltaire’s “barbaric” theory was the correct one. Taking ex- 
ception to many scenes which, according to the then taste, were 
considered incorrect in form, style, and treatment, he objects 
strongly—as opposed to the mission of tragedy proper—to the 


catastrophe which “ overwhelms in one tragic holocaust the grave | 
Thus, until 1758, 
Shakspeare was a sealed book to the Spanish student unacquainted | 


and gay, the innocent and the guilty.” 


with our language, for the French “ miserable counterfeits” then 


in print were calculated rather to mislead thaninstruct. Pierre le | 
Tourneur’s first instalment was printed at Parisin 1776. The 
masterly translation by Victor Hugo fils has no doubt tended to 


call the attention of Senor Coello and others to this unworked mine 
of rich dramatic material. 

French influence for a long period dominated the Spanish stage, 
and may be said even now to exercise considerable control over it 
in the shape of translations and adaptations. Happily during 
the last few years efforts have been made, and with success, to 

nt more original work. Senor Coello has utilized Shakspeare 
om translated him) in his Prince Hamlet, which held the stage 
oratime. A translation of Macbeth, if our memory serves us, 
was produced at Madrid; but did not survive the first night, the 
hitch proving to be Lady Muacbeth’s sleep-walking scene. The 


“Clark” translation, which consists of three small octavo volumes, | 


the first printed in 1874, includes Othello, Much Ado About 
Nothing, Romeo and Juliet, As You Like It, The Tempest, and 
Twelfth Night. It is to be regretted that the premature death of 
Mr. Clark has a deprived Spanish students of a faithful 
poetic translation of Shakspeare’s complete dramatic works. 

Mr. Clark, being Spanish by birth and English by parentage, 
brought to his task powers peculiarly adapted to the purpose—a 
thorough and complete practical knowledge of both languages, and 
a naturally appreciative and elegant poetic fancy. The work is pre- 
ceded by a clever and interesting prologue from the pen of Seiior 
Juan Valera. Confessing his limited knowledge of English, he 
frankly admits that, although moved to mirth by Voltaire’s 
“ barbaric ” theory, he still finds in Shakspeare’s works sins against 
the true canons of dramatic art. Sefior Valera is evidently well 
versed iu all that has been written on the subject in France and 
Germany from Ducis to Hugo, from Wieland and the Schlegels 
to Lessing and Tieck. He observes:—“As a creative genius 
Shakspeare is as far above Cervantes and Tasso as they are above 
the common herd”; and “ Shakspeare is the literary idol of Eng- 
land”; ‘the political preponderance of this great free nation at 
its meridian height of intellectual and moral power—tortune, pro- 


sperity, and vigour—has diffused and embellished literature” from 

e days of Elizabeth to Victoria :— 

Mr. Clark gives us Shakspeare as he is, with his beauties and his defects, 
without change or emendation. Where Shakspeare speaks in prose Clark 
translates in prose ; when in blank verse or in rhyme, in blank verse or 
rhyme. His desire is not to translate, but to naturalize Shakspeare, and he 
has succeeded. All Shakspeare’s creations are human, endued with a 
more perfect life even than the life of nature. This gift, this art, is 
Shakspeare’s owr. Every one is acquainted with Desdemona, Juliet, 
Miranda, Beatrice. Hero, Lady Macbeth, and Ophelia; with Othello, 
Hamlet, Shylock, Falstatf, and Iago. ‘They live in the memory with 
— strength and consistency than even the most illustrious names of 

istory. 

One more extract will suffice :— 

Shakspeare wrote for a people who began to be great, enlarged their 

empire, and with it extended civilization over all parts of the world. As 
he wrote for the people, he wrote inspired by the thoughts «nd sentiments 
of the people; his mind and his works were full of the future, containing 
the germ of the spirit of the England of to-day. Our dramatists wrote also 
for the people, inspired and full of the sentiments of the people, but of a 
moribund race whose civilization was disappearing, and whose spirit is not 
in sympathy with the spirit of to-day. Those heroes spoke a language and 
expressed sentiments and ideas not now shared or understood hy Spaniards 
themselves, Of that prolific drama one character only remains renowned 
—Don Juan Tenorio. Germany, however, can only claim Faust and 
Marguerite, Werther and Charlotte. 
We do not quote these as specimens of Seiior Valera’s brilliant and 
critical prologue, but as suiting our present purpose and illustrat- 
ing his clear and unprejudiced views as to the cause of the want of 
European interest in the old dramatic literature of Spain, compared 
with Shakspeare. The edition selected by Mr. Clark was the 
“ Globe,” and, in addition, he availed himself “ of the German 
translations by Tieck and Schlegel, and, when in doubt, of the 
latest French edition of Le Tourneur, revised, corrected, and com- 
pleted by modern commentators.” 

A comparison of the treatment of Shakspeare’s text with that 
both of the Marquis de dos Hermanas and of Mr. Clark shows that 
Mr. Clark's great aim was to render his compatriots familiar, not 
only with the ideas, but with the form and words used by Shak- 
speare to convey them. The whole of Mr, Clark's version of Romeo 
and Juliet occupies 97 pages of a small 8vo. volume, while that of 
the Marquis’s text and notes covers 384 of a thick 4to. one. 
The notes of the Marquis are all from the “ old commentators,” 
and will be found, we fear, tedious, if not embarrassing, to the 
ordinary Spanish reader desirous of discovering those beauties 
which have rendered Shakspeare “the idol of Englishmen.” The 
“Queen Mab” speech presents difficulties of no ordinary character 
to a translator, but Mr. Clark has overcome them with grace and 
exactitude ; the Marquis’s prose translation has no fewer than ten 
notes, and is closely literal, but lacks in comparison, we think, 
poetic fire. An extract or two will show this :— 

CLARK. 


Oh! enténces 
Advierto que con vos anoche estuvo 
La reina Mab, la diosa de los suefios 
Que es 4 la vez partera de las hadas. 
Dos HERMANAS. 
;Oh! veo por lo dicho que la reina Mab os ha visitado. Es la coma- 
drona entre las hadas, 
Again, in the balcony scene :— 
j Calla; gqué luz es la que alli despunta ? 
Ese balcon es el balcon de oriente 
Y Julieta es el sol. Sube radiante, 
j Oh hermoso sol! y con tus rayos mata 
A la envidivsa luna, quien de pena 
Palida y triste esta porque una ninfa 
De su coro la vence en hermosura. 
Dos HeRMANAS. 

; Pero calla! 3 qué luz brota de aquella ventana? j; Es el oriente, Julieta 

es el sol! Alza, bella lumbrera, y mata 4 la envidiosa luna, ya enferma y 
palida de dolor, porque tui, su sacerdotisa, la excedes mucho en belleza. 
On the whole, a careful comparison of texts impresses us with the 
idea that Mr. Clark had the poetic gift more strongly ~—- 
than his rival. At the same time such careful and scholarly work as 
that of the Marquis de dos Hermanas merits cordial recognition 
from Englishmen, and we hope he will complete the work of 
which he has given us the first fruits in the Poems, Romeo and 
Juliet, and the Merchant of Venice. 


ANDREW’S INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS.* 


T wou'd be unfair to apply the strict canons of history to a 

compilation % - intended to encourage the scheme of a 
railway through the Euphrates Valley. Mr. Andrew may be 
pardoned for terming his volume an “ account of the past and 
present history of India and her neighbours,” but one unceasing 
purpose runs through the greater part of his three hundred 
pages. There is no pretension whatever to original research. 
Neither Mohammedan historians nor Persian manuscripts have been 
consulted. The facts are taken from Elphinstone, Grant-Duft, 
Macaulay's Essays, Kaye and Meadows Taylor, Colonel Malleson’s 
Native Princes, and even such ephemeral publications as the Army 


* India and her Neighbours. Toy W. P. Andrew, Author of “ The Indus 
and its Provinces,” * A Memoir of the Euphrates,” &c. London: Allen 
& Co. 1878. 
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and Navy Gazette and the correspondence of the Zimes. Nor is 
want of depth and erudition compensated by any striking observa- 
tions or interesting experiences on the part of the writer. The 
misprints, though trivial and easily explained, are numerous. The 
division into chapters is too minute. The railways and telegraph 
lines in existence all over India are nowhere marked on the map; 
while, for a writer whose arguments derive most of their strength 
from a comparison of distances and routes, the geography is occa- 
sionally faulty. Futtehpore Sikri, the striking creation of 
Akbar, is stated to be south-east of Agra. It is as nearly 
as ible due west. In like manner we are told that the 
road from Simla eastward brings us across the Sutlej at 
Roopur to Jullunder. Roopur and Jullunder, as Mr. Andrew's 
own map shows clearly enough, are both west of Simla. 
A traveller going eastward from that sanatorium would 
plunge into endless of hills. And we do not know on 
what authority Mr. Andrew relies when he avers that the 
offspring of pure European parents brought up in the hills does 
not degenerate. We never met a medical man who favoured 
the retention of children in India in any climate, after a certain 
age, or who did not look on education in the Himalayas under any 
circumstances as a mere concession to the exigencies of parents 
with slender purses. Mr. Andrew states, in support of his argument, 
that European soldiers built a very strong | Aa at a hill station 
without native aid. This is quite possible, but it does not prove that 
Englishmen could farm a mountainous tract, or conduct agricultural 
operations on the thin terraces of earth from which lazy Rajpoots 
contrive to raise fair crops. The rays of the sun on a hillside 
often cut like a knife, though the atmosphere may be pure and 
agreeable ; and the idea of establishing a mili colony in the 
hills, especially in the Himalayas, has never found favour with the 
best authorities. Of late years cholera and fever have travelled 
up from the plains to elevated stations, and there is always a diffi- 
culty about the water supply. Such places as Dugshai and 
Subathoo and Landour are very conducive to the restoration of the 
health of invalid soldiers, but for some diseases there is nothing so 
effectual as a trip to sea; and, politically, there would be @ disad- 
vantage in placing a large ye of our English forces on moun- 
tain ranges where they could not be seen. Our regiments carry 
moral weight in India because they are stared at by the native 
inhabitants of crowded cities or populous plains. One of the main 
conditions of our Eastern tenure is that a good deal of work must 
be done in civil stations and military cantonments by men who can 
- sg and heat and be ready for action, if necessary, in April 
and May. 

The truth about this book, as we said at starting, seems to be 
that its author thinks this a fitting occasion to bring into 
prominence his favourite scheme for an alternative route to 
India, and that he has no means of effecting this but by 
giving a general sketch of the early history and the British 
conquests of the country. In fact, he has resorted to the 
familiar device of a series of sketches introductory to the sub- 
ject which he has most at heart. So we have short chapters on 
climate and physical features ; on the Mohammedan invasions and 
the Moghul emperors; on the remarkable women of India, from 
Nourmahal the Fair to Tulsi the Cruel ; on the attempts of other 
European nations besides ourselves to gain a footing on that 
peninsula; on the Native States of India; on commerce and taxa- 
tion; on the depreciation of silver, and on the consumption of tea. 
Mr. Andrew, we think, overstates the case when he represents 
natives, except Mohammedans in the interior and Hindus at 
the Presidency towns, as being large consumers of tea; but 
the defect of the work is that it is tov sketchy, and that 
for many of the topics the average reader had better be re- 
ferred elsewhere. o one could recommend the book as a 
manual of Anglo-Indian history; and the purely native States, 
their character, e ements, and revenues, have all been treated 
of more skilfully in Colonel Malleson’s work, just three years 
old. The book partakes too much of the character of a gazetteer 
or almanac. Sundry important topics and several eminent public 
men are dismissed in three lines. What benefit can any one 
receive from reading about indigo that it “is chiefly cultivated in 
Behar and the North-West Provinces, and is exported to all parts 
of the world”; and that the trade “ has grown in the last ten years 
from two to three and a half millions sterling.” And again, 
“ Lord Elgin gave much promise of a useful and brilliant career, 
when his valuable life was suddenly terminated by a disease to 
which he was liable, and had nothing to do with the climate.” It 
would be more correct to say that Lord Elgin, in the twenty 
months of his administration, promised little and did less. He 
was more than once known to say that his two college friends 
and contemporaries had killed themselves by hard work, and that 
he was determined not to follow their example. His two most 
trusted advisers were the late Colonel Durand and Sir H. Maine. 
Lord Elgin acted when these two able men agreed on any one 
course. When they happened to differ, as they not unreasonably 
might do, the Viceroy let things alone. In fairness to Mr. Andrew 
we must allow that he has collected and arranged a good many 
facts, and that his summaries of events are generally correct and 
dispassionate. If some of his remarks are commonplace, his views 
are not extravagant, and he is entitled to such praise as can be 
accorded to a compiler who takes all his materials at secondhand. 

But the gist of the ggg ees like a lady’s letter, consists in 
the postscript or appendix. Nothing will satisfy Mr. Andrew but 
a railway through the Euphrates Valley. To this end the author 
has got up deputatione bas written a long letter to Lord Palmerston, 


which is republished, and has exhumed a Report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons of 1872, in which some practical men of 
both parties are shown to have ventured on a feeble recommenda- 
tion of this fayourite route. The advantages of the proposal 
may be briefly set forth. We should thereby gain an alternative 
line to India. We should save from four to seven days in the 
transmission of the mails. We might land troops at Kurrachee 
in a shorter time than we can now send them to Bombay. And 
we should be freed from much anxiety regarding the Suez Canal. 
We apprehend that no one would dispute the Sg aged of our 
commanding a second route to India, if it could be made at a 
reasonable expenditure and kept open by a moderate display of 
force. A glance at the map will show that the distance would be 
shortened by from 700 to 1,000 miles. 

It seems to be an invariable feature in all these he projects 
that no writer first sets himself seriously to consider the question 
of funds. In the Parliamentary papers selected by Mr. Andrew 
the cost is loosely set down at ten millions sterling. When 
we remember that Indian officials, with a far more accurate basis 
of computation, reckoned in the time of Lord Hardinge that 
railways in that Dependency could easily be made for 5,000/. a 
mile, and that they have generally cost double this sum, we may 
reasonably doubt the accuracy of an estimate reargy fe country 
of which we have no trustworthy statistics at hand. Then as to 
‘payment, Mr. Andrew, some twenty years ago, coolly suggested that 
the Government of India might share the responsibility of a 
guarantee of 5 per cent. interest for twenty-five, or of 4} for 
fifty years. It is difficult to conceive how in these days of 
famines, inundations, epidemics, and extraordinary calls on a 
stationary revenue, these suggestions could be se, A 
peated. India, with her fifty millions of revenue, has ly 
sufficient to pay her army, to remunerate the natives whom educa~ 
tion has unsettled, and to content the Civil Service. A distin- 
guished public servant, Sir John M‘Neil, is quoted as holding the 
opinion that a Mesopotamian railway would pay a dividend of 8 
‘per cent.—that is to say, country not half so as India, 
‘and governed in the genuine Oriental fashion, ought from the first 
to yield more than the best Indian railways have yet earned under 

uliar and favourable circumstances. We have lately seen some 
etters in which tourists, hardly rising to the rank of travellers, 
have formed high opinions about the fertility and prosperity of the 
tracts along the Euphrates. Nothing is more delusive or dangerous 
than estimates hastily made up from the back of a camel or an Arab 
horse, or the deck of a country boat, as to the agricultural wealth 
ofan Oriental Pashalik. No doubt wherever there is water and shade, 
crops and fruits flourish in abundance, and the eye, relieved from 
the glare and hideous barrenness of the desert, immediately takes 
delight inimagining what the whole a be if it only had 
plenty of water, simple justice, and a few hundred navigators with 
their pickaxes and spades. Districts in India where swamps have 
been turned into rice-fields and rice-fields are being turned into 
gardens, support five hundred persons to the square mile, and 
are not rich according to English notions. And yet, with all 
this experience, writers discuss the projects of railways over less 
fertile and less populous plains, from Alexandretta to Bagdad, or 
from Shikarpore to Quetta, with the jauntiness and ease with 
which they would discuss a pro to unite Slocombe and Mud- 
borough by a single branch line. Not a thought is given to the 
intolerable heat of the Persian Gulf. Travellers, we know, can 
land at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay in the hot or rainy season 
without experiencing more than a little additional inconvenience. 
But the temperature of these capitals might be termed almost 
equable from April to October when compared with the fierce heat 
of Bassora and Bushire. The inconveniences of transhipment must. 
also be taken into account. Altogether, we trust that no hasty 
assent will be given in any high quarters to proposals which for 
the present are about as feasible as Baron Reuter’s idea of farming 
the dominions of the Shah. The comments of the author on the 
resources and military strength of the protected Native States of 
India are worthy of more consideration than his project for short- 
ening the route to the East. Anomalous as our position is in 
India, there are no greater anomalies than the continued permission 
to chiefs to maintain an enormous force “ not required for internal 
tranquillity or display on state occasions.” But this subject is far 
too important to be disposed of incidentally. Mr. Andrew’s 
volume can do harm to no one, not even to himself, as is some- 
times the case with pretentious publications. For industry of 
research amongst limited materials, and for moderation of state- 
ment, he may claim some merit ; but the defect of the work is that 
it touches far too many — and disposes of none, except 
perhaps the railway to the Euphrates Valley, which in reality 
disposes of itself, 


THE STUDENT’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.* 


— author tells us in his preface that he has desired to supply 
a want widely felt both by “the student and the general 
reader” for a compendious ecclesiastical history. A history which 
compresses the first ten centuries of the Christian Church into six 
ee pages must of course be very “compendious” indeed ; 
and, as the first six centuries occupy about five-sixths of the 
volume, the third Book, which deals with “the Decline of the 


* The History 4 the Christian Church during the First Ten Centuries. 
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Eastern Church and Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire,” 
‘contains little more than a summary of the leading events of the 
last four. The work, which is necessarily under the circumstances 
very dry reading, is better suited to “the student ”—for whose 
‘enetit it appears from its first title to be chiefly intended—than 
for that rather nondescript personage, “ the general reader ” ; and it 
will be found by students more useful for reference than for 
perusal, its value for this purpose being enhanced by a chronological 
table, a list of Popes and Emperors, and a tolerably complete 
imdex. But the work will be most profitably consulted by those 
who have already some knowledge of the general bearings of the 
‘subject, or at least of the particular period on which they are 
employed. Mr. Smith is a painstaking and conscientious writer, 
and, so far as we can judge, always intends to be fair. His 
‘method, for instance, of dealing with the historical growth of the 
Papacy, both as regards its causes and the motives of those con- 
‘eerned, ae to us to be very just. But still the book, though 
it cannot be considered controversial, is written throughout from 
what may be called the orthodox Protestant point of view ; its 
tone may be fairly estimated by the fact that the first 
words of the introduction are a quotation from the Thirty- 
Nine Articles. And we observe that the authorities to whom the 
‘author refers in his preface are every one of them Protestant, and 
with most even of these he appears, so far as his pages supply any 
evidence, to have but a slight acquaintance. In fact, his informa- 
tion is almost exclusively drawn from two Church Histories, 
German and English—valuable ones no doubt—by Schaff and 
Canon Robertson, which are quoted in nearly every page. Other 
and, as we are inclined to think, higher authorities are named in 
the preface, as e.g. Gieseler, Neander, and Milman, but there are 
very scanty references to them in the body of the work. And it 
is surely unfortunate that a writer who is largely occupied with 
the history of the early Councils should manifest no acquaintance 
‘with Bishop Hefele’s great work on the subject, which is not, so 
far as we have observed, once mentioned ; while he passes over the 
fourth-century controversies with but a single passing reference to 
‘what is considered by many one of the most valuable of Dr. 
Newman's earlier writings, his History of the Arians. To Dr. 
Newman’s other works there is no reference at all, and—what is 
still stranger in an ecclesiastical history—Dr. Déllinger’s name is 
‘only once mentioned. 

It may be inferred from these omissions that Mr. Smith’s range 
of knowledge is limited. And as regards all that lies beyond the 
bare chronicle of external facts this seems to he the case. A 
Church historian need not be, and had much better not be, a 
partisan, but it is essential for an adequate of his subject 
that he should have a fair acquaintance with doctrinal and 
philosophical questions which are inseparably mixed up with his 
subject. And here Mr. Smith seems to us to fail, not from any 

rejudice or unfairness, but from not clearly apprehending the points 
im dispute. Thus, for instance, in dealing with the Nestorian 
controversy, he quotes a statement of Theodore of Mopsuestia— 
whose writings were condemned as heretical and “ impious” 
by more than one Ecumenical Council—to the effect that 
“Mary gave birth to a man in whom the union with 
the Logos had begun, but was still so incomplete that he 
could not yet, till after his baptism, be called the Son of 
God,” and she can therefore “only in a figure be called the 
Mother of God.” On this quotation, which, like most others, is 
borrowed from Schaff, Mr. Smith makes the strange comment 
that “it will be seen how little this figurative sense, in which 
Theodore admits the use of the term, ditfers from the meaning 
with which it was adopted by the orthodox.” On the contrary, 
the passage, as it stands, contains about as direct an assertion of 
“the Nestorian heresy ” as could well be put into words. How 
far it may be qualitied by the context, which is not quoted, is an- 
other question, but the writer is dealing with the pussage itself, 
apart from the context. The same imperfect grasp of doctrinal 
subjects is shown in the account given in a later chapter of the 
controversy between Paschasius Radbert and Ratramn on the 
Eucharist, which contrasts unfavourably with Archbishop Trench’s 
handling of the dispute in his Lectures on Medieval Church His- 
In his discussion of the early Liturgies again, his account 

of which is quite correct as far as it goes, Mr. Smith betrays the 
same imperfect appreciation of their doctrinal significance. And if 
we pass from the strictly doctrinal to the philosophical region, his 
way of dealing with the subject of miracles, which of course 
dies directly across the path of an ecclesiastical historian, strikes us 


as very unsatisfactory. It is first summarily laid down that the 
miraculous gifts possessed by the Apostles ceased at their 
death, all difficulties that may be raised about the existence of 
similar phenomena in after ages being quietly ignored, or rather 
arbitrarily disposed of by the sweeping assertion of “clear evidence | 
that miraculous gifts were possessed no longer.” That it has been | 
found impossible by previous historians to draw any such delinite 
line, and that an a priori rejection of all post-apostolic miracles is 
sure to provoke a challenge to defend the miracles of the New 
Testament, never seems to have occurred to our author. 

‘We looked with some curiosity, after this exordium, to see 
how he would deal in detail with alleged ecclesiastical miracles 
when he came across them. And, as might have been expected, 
his treatment of the matter is vague and superticial. Thus ey. | 
the story of the Thundering Legion is ox- of by the remark 
that “the ¢itle is as old as the time of Augustus”; but this 

as to the facts of the case, which are recorded by | 


ent explanations of them, The visions in the famous Acts of 
Perpetua and Felicitas are ascribed to “the delusions of 
Montanist enthusiasm,” though not composed by Monta- 
nists. The fiery eruption said to have broken out when 
Julian the Apostate attempted to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem, 
which has found credit with many Protestant authors not 
generally disposed to favour miraculous stories, is dismissed as 
“unworthy of the cause.” The miracles of St. Ambrose, recorded 
by himself and other contemporary authorities, which seem to have 
produced a great effect at the time, are similarly disposed of on 
a priort grounds, On the other hand, the fact of the Catholic 
confessors speaking after their tongues had been cut out by the 
Arian persecutor, Hunneric, is at once accepted as resting on 
conclusive evidence, because, according to some modern autho- 
rities, it can be explained without the assumption of a miracle. In 
other words, all occurrences after the apostolic age which, if true, 
are inexplicable except on a miraculous hypothesis, are rejected en 
masse independently of considerations of evidence, while the evi- 
dence is at once admitted if any other solution can be suggested, 
For it is hardly necessary to observe that many of the ecclesi- 
astical miracles rest on at least quite as “conclusive ” testimony 
as the speaking of the confessors at Typasa without their tongues. 
This is a slovenly and unphilosophical way of dealing with the 
question, and invites criticism equally from those who repudiate 
all miracles, those of the New Testament included, and from 
those who are prepared to accept or reject all alike according to 
the evidence producible. That there was no room in so compen- 
dious a manual to enter at length on the general argument or to 
examine the evidence in detail is true enough. But neither was 
there any necessity for laying down the law on the subject. If Mr, 
Smith will consult Dr. Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles 
and the authorities cited in it, he will see that there is a good deal 
to be said on both sides, and that general assertions about “ extreme 
credulity and pious fraud,” however just in themselves, do not 
suffice to settle it. , 

But while we cannot recommend this book as a safe guide for 
those who have no independent knowledge of ecclesiastical history, 
and are obliged to depend altogether on the author’s judgment, it 
will be found very serviceable for those who wish to refresh their 
memory as to particular periods or events. And the statement of 
facts, as we said before, may generally be relied upon, though there 
is an occasional carelessness which it is not easy to account for. 
Thus we are told in one place that by the imperial edict of 
Diocletian in 303 which led to the Tenth Persecution, “all who 
practised Christian worship in private were doomed to death”; yet 
in the very next page it 1s stated that “none of the edicts (of 
Diocletian) imposed the penalty of death.” And again we 
read in one passage that “the Church of the New Testament 
has no sacrificing priest,” while a few pages further on the author 
observes, without any hint of disapproval, that “ the early Fathers 
agree in regarding the Eucharist as, in some sense, a sacrifice.” 
It is implied in one passage that the terms Bishop and Presbyter 
in the New Testament are equivalent, while in another we are 
expressly assured that the Bishops were from the first regarded 
as successors of the Apostles. The work is divided into three 
parts, dealing respectively with “ the primitive and persecuted 
Church ” down to the time of Constantine; ‘“ the Church of the 
Roman Empire,” from the conversion of Constantine to the close 
of the sixth century ; and “ the decline of the astern Church and 
establishment of the Holy Roman Empire,” extending from the 
Papacy of Gregory the Great to the death of Sylvester Il. The 
third part, which comprises little more than a hundred pages, is 
very brief and sketchy,as regards the Eastern Church especially, and 
might with advantage be rewritten at somewhat greater length. It 
is certainly well that the author abandoned his original intention 
of bringing the book down to the eve of the Reformation, and 
has reserved the medizval period for separate treatment in 
a second volume. But we would strongly advise him not to 
include the history of the Reformation, as he proposes, in 
the same volume. The five centuries between Sylvester II. and 
Luther will supply abundant materials, even in a very condensed 
record, for a distinct volume of the same size as that now before 
us, and the history of the Reformation for a third. And we think 
the author would gain much in mastery of his subject as a whole, 
and would thus confer a greater benefit on the students for whom 
he is anxious to supply what we quite agree with him in regarding 
as a desideratum, if he were first to enlarge his own range of in- 
vestigation, and confine his attention less exclusively to the two 
writers to whom his present volume is so largely indebted. Canon 
Robertson, though a sound and trustworthy guide, is certainly 
not infullible. Schaff’s work may be “ admirable,” but no single 
writer can safely be regarded as “ exhaustive” in the sense of 
doing full justice to all aspects of so complex a subject as the 
history of the Christian Church. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.* 


Or of the earliest articles in the eighth volume of the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica is on electricity, and 
is written by Professor Crystal. The latter part of the treatise is 
naturally too technical to attract anybody who has not made some 
kind of study of the subject; but the beginning, which is headed 


* The Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth Edition. Vol. VIII. Edinburgh ; 
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“ Historical Sketch,” has much general interest. Professor Crystal 
begins, of course, with a reference to Thales of Miletus, and goes 
on to record the observations of Pliny and Aristotle on the elec- 
trical powers of the torpedo :—“ Anthero, a freedman of Tiberius, 
was cured of the gout by the shocks of the torpedo; and Wolimer, 
the King of the Goths, was able to emit sparks from his own 
body.” But, Professor Crystal observes, such scraps of electrical 
knowledge, and the references made to them by writers in the 
middle ages, “added nothing to the science, and left an open 
field for the researches of modern philosophers.” To Dr. Gilbert 
of Colchester is given the credit of being the founder of 
the science. He, who flourished from 1540 to 1603, re- 
peated the observations of the ancients, and ‘applied to them 
the principles of modern investigation.” He discovered that 
various bodies, when rubbed, had the power of attracting light 
substances, and also that the production of electricity was 
affected by the state of the atmosphere. Robert Boyle added 
to Gilbert’s observations and researches, and his contemporary 
(1602-1636) Otto von Guericke added to Boyle's discoveries 
“the highly important one of electric light,” which would in 
modern phraseology be rather called electric spark, and which 
Guericke produced from a sulphur ball mounted on a re- 
volving axis and rubbed with the hand. For this sulphur ball 
Newton substituted a glass globe, and to him we owe “a beautiful 
experiment on the excitation of electricity, which has since become 
very popular,” and which was repeated by the Royal Society in 
1676. About 1747 Sir William Watson “ tirst observed the flash 
of light which attends the discharge of the Leyden phial,” and as 
chief operator of the Royal Society conducted a series of great 
experiments, the result of which was found to be “ that through the 
whole length of a wire 12,276 feet, the velocity of electricity was 
instantaneous.” Professor Crystal goes on to pay a tribute to the 
researches of Franklin, Beccaria, Cavendish, Coulomb, and others, 
and so comes to the time of Ampére, of whom he says :— 

If we except the discovery of the laws of the induction of electric 
currents made about ten years later by Faraday, no advance in the science 
of electricity can compare for completeness and brilliancy with the work of 
Ampere. Our admiration is equally great whether we contemplate the 
clearness and power of his mathematical investigations, the aptness and 
skill of bis experiments, or the wonderful rapidity with which he 
elaborated his discovery when he had once found his clue. 

Beyond this point we may leave Professor Crystal to speak for 
himself, 

Turning over the pages of the volume we come presently upon 
a picturesque sketch by Dr. Carruthers of Queen Elizabeth. With 
reierence to the question of Elizabeth's treatment of Mary, 
Dr. Carruthers observes :—“ Mr. Froude has said that no trace 
can be found of personal animosity on the part of Elizabeth 
towards Mary.” To Dr. Carruthers, however, it is clear that, if Eliza- 
beth did not hate Mary, she was at least very jealous of her. 
She was irritated by Mary’s youth and beauty ; she never forgave 
her for quartering the Royal arms of England, and still less for a 
letter written to her by Mary when under the guardianship of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury.” Dr. Carruthers dwells upon Elizabeth's 
affectation to the end of her life of “ the airs of a coy beauty and 
coquette,” and upon various other weaknesses of her character ; 
but he is by no means slow to recognize her stronger qualities, A 
little later on we find an article on the Engadine, by Mr. Douglas 
Freshtield, with which we have ouly one fault to find—namely, 
that a traveller of such ample knowledge need not have confined 
himself to so concise a statement of facts; and, passiny over an 
exhaustive article of sixty-six pages on England, by Measrs. 
Freeman and Gardiner, we come to one on English Literature, 
by Mr. T. Arnold, the conclusion of which affords food 
for curious speculation:—‘The power of art over the 
human mind, and its influence in determining the aspects 
of life, have been, in all English-speaking countries, steadily 
declining, while that of literature has been advancing.” 
There may no doubt be some truth in this, but it seems to 
us that it is but a small proportion of the whole truth. The 
question between literature and other forms of art is one, as Mr. 
Arnold justly remarks, which the future has to decide; but we 
are not disposed to think that thus far literature has so much the 
best of it as he would seem to infer. It is of course easier to 
look at a work of art or listen to a play than to read through a 
book or even a newspaper; and this fact must surely count for 
something against the one that, while books and journals come to 
men, men have to go to picture-galleries and theatres. That the 
spread of reading has interfered greatly with the influence of art 
can hardly be doubted, but the growth has been so indiscriminate 
and unchecked, and in some ways so noxious, that it seems likely to 
run to seed and leave the way more open again for the power which it 
has for atime displaced. It is possible that Mr. Arnold has not taken 
an exaggerated view of this displacement, but it seems to us that 
there are even now signs of a probable reversal of the situation, 
Mr. Arnold’s article has evidently been written with great pains, 
but we cannot think that his judgment is always equal to his 
industry when we come upon such sentences as these :— 

Asan acting play, The Tempest, written near the end of his, Shake- 
speare’s career, is far superior to Love’s Labour’s Lost. But to the last he 
did not attain to supreme excellence in this direction ; the unity of action, 
necessarily sacrificed in the histories, is not always preserved in dramas 
where its retention would have been easy , nor is that subordination of in- 
ferior parts to the central action, which dramatists of less power have often 
successfully managed, always duly attended to by Shakespeare. 
One reads such observations as these with a sense of surprise, and 
for the moment we are disposed to wonder whether we have not 


taken up by mistake some production of Nicholas Rowe or one of 
his kind. However, going on to the next aph we find Mr. 
Arnold speaking of the “instructive and beautiful criticism of a 
Gervinus,” and our wonder at his views becomes somewhat less. 

The article which follows Mr. Arnold's is on Engraving by Mr. 
P. G. Hamerton, whose name is warrant enough for the excellence 
of his contribution. The article begins with definitions of the 
term and the art of engraving, which, Mr. Hamerton says, “ may 
be defined as writing or drawing in which the marks are produced 
by removing a portion of the substance on which the writing or 
drawing is made, instead of by simply staining or discolouring it 
as ink and lead pencil do.” Mr. Hamerton goes on to give a de- 
scription of the principal varieties of engraving, si as line, 
etching, mezzotint, or wood-cut, enlarges upon them, and goes 
into copper and steel-plate engraving. Of wood-engraving Mr. 
Hamerton observes that it is natural that it should have first oc- 
curred to the primitive mind, as the manner in which woodcuts 
are printed is the most obvious of all kinds of printing. “Ifa 
block of wood is inked with a greasy ink, and then pressed on a 
piece of paper, the ink from the block will be transferred at once 
to the paper, on which we shall have a black patch exactly the 
size and shape of the inked surface.” The writer then imagines 
“the simple Chinese who first discovered this” going a step 
further, and reflecting that, if one of the Chinese signs were drawn 
in reverse upon the block and left in relief by the white wood 
round it being cut away, the image might transferred to 
paper far more quickly than by copying it with Indian ink and 
a brush. ‘“ No sooner had this experiment been tried and found to 
answer, than block-printing was discovered,” and from piiee 
signs to printing rude images of things was an easy step. Whether 
wood-engraving came from the East to Europe or was discovered 
independently in Europe is not ascertained, nor is the precise date 
of the first European woodcut established ; but it is certain that 
European wood-engraving dates from the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century. Mr. Hamerton has consulted all the best 
authorities with great care, and his article will be found attractive 
by all who have any kind of interest in the subject. 

Turning back from Mr. Hamerton’s article, we may note an 
interesting one on Elephants, by Mr. Gibson, who observes that 
the African elephant, of which he speaks as a highly-intelligent 
and naturally docile animal, was in ancient times domesticated by 
the Carthaginians, and the fact that no African race has succeeded 
in taming and training elephants is “ often quoted in proof of the 
general inferiority of the negro race.” In i . Gibson's article no 
kind of support is found for the strange attempt which Mr. Charles 
Reade made in his Jack-of-all-Trades to blacken the character of 
the elephant. It would seem, however, that these creatures possess 
a strange mixture of wisdom and of irrational nervousness. Mr, 
Gibson tells us that a slight fence is generally enough to keep 
them off a field, perhaps because they suspect a pitfall behind it ; 
and we remember astory ofa whole line of hunting elephants, who 
would have faced a tiger without terror, being routed by the 
appearance of a very small pig. Mr. Gibson’s article is excellent, 
but the illustrations to it are extraordinarily bad. 

One of the last articles in the present volume is on Fairies, 
by Mr. Walter Hepworth. The pal sr is one which, if it was to 
be treated at all, might surely have had more than two columns 
allotted to it. We should judge from reading the article that, if 
Mr. Hepworth had been allowed more space, he might have pro- 
duced an essay of considerable interest. As it stands it hasa 
strangely perfunctory appearance, which is hardly suitable to the 
reputation of the Encyclopedia Britannica. The writer makes 
nothing but the merest reference to the part played by fairies in 
English, or indeed in any other literature, and ends by saying that 
“ ot the Midsummer Night's Dream, that perfect rose among all 
these flowers of fancy, it is unnecessary to speak, even were it 
possible to do so adequately.” 


ROY’S WIFE,* 


I ty is natural to feel mortified when one of our heroes disappoints 
us, when, for instance, he marries his housekeeper, changes his 
politics, or takes too much wine ; and we feel a somewhat kindred 
annoyance when a favourite novelist writes a book which is un- 
worthy of him. In the experiences of a critic there are few 
pleasanter episodes than to feel bound to bless altogether, when 
summoned to curse; but the exact reverse of this process is pro- 
portionately disagreeable. It is not long since we had the pleasure 
of giving unqualified praise to a book by Major Whyte-Melville 
called Ztiding Recollections, and now we find a very different duty 
before us in reviewing Roy's Wife. 

This book is a narrative of the adventures of Mrs. John Roy. 
All that we are told of her antecedents is that her father was a 
tradesman and her mother a governess, that her aunt kept an hotel 
in a street leading from the Strand, and that a relative had left 
her a small independence. She lived with her aunt, and made 
herself useful in the bar of the hotel; but at the point where the 
story begins she happens to be making a solitary visit at a watering~ 
place. Here she accidentally makes the acquaintance of a country 
squire, who is a pronounced specimen of the unmitigated fool, and we 
may observe that he is as di ble and bad-tempered as he is 
foolish. This gentleman falls in love with and marries the heroine 


* Roy’s Wife. A Novel._ By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 2-vols. London: 
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in the vaguest manner conceivable, and the experienced novel-reader 
at once perceives, from the preternatural facility with which the 
wedding is accomplished, that there is an awful time coming for the 
bride and bridegroom. Mrs. Roy’s ignorance of the usages of society 
soon begins to irritate her husband, who shows his disgust by 
nagging heronevery opportunity. Noticing her husband’sdispleasure, 
she makes a confidant of a young bachelornamed Lord Fitzowen, who 
kindly volunteers to instruct her in polite manners. As Mrs. Roy is 
very beautiful, and Lord Fitzowen is not over-scrupulous, the result 
of the lessons is more romantic than satisfactory. No absolute crime 
is committed, but Mr. Roy's suspicions are aroused, a scene ensues, 
and Mrs. Roy leaves her new home by the first train. In reality 
she seeks the retirement of her aunt's hotel, but her husband 
imagines that she has eloped with Lord Fitzowen. The discovery 
that he is mistaken does not seem to make any deep impression 
upon his mind, and he still nurses the idea that an improper 
attachment exists between them. In the meantime he establishes 
a flirtation on his own account with a fashionable widow, who 
had formerly jilted him, and to whom, by way of courtship, he 
proceeds to make himself as disagreeable as possible. Lord Fitz- 
owen, more energetic than Mr. Roy, traces Mrs. Roy to her seclu- 
sion in the bar of the hotel off the Strand, and after sundry 
indirect overtures, is on the very point of making improper 

— to her, when he is very naturally overheard by the 
om nd. Her indignant refusal of the slightest approaches of 
the libertine assures John Roy of his wife's innocence, and as he is 
by this time rather bored with the widow, he makes up his 
differences with Mrs. Roy. The “side issues” of the story are a 
Miss Bruce and a naval lieutenant lately returned from the Arctic 
regions. They of course marry, and are instrumental in the 
reunion of “ Roy’s wife ” with her interesting husband. 

We are fully aware that quarrels between husbands and wives 
are but too common, yet their frequency does not render them 
agreeable incidents in novels. A story which makes an interesting 
romance of the love of one man for the wife of another, and which 
represents that through various circumstances no harm came of 
it, cannot be wholesome reading. But Roy's Wife is not only 
unwholesome but unpalatable. It is obvious that there are 
plenty of vulgar people in the world, and the introduction of such 
characters in a story is quite legitimate; but itis another question 
whether an author should dwell upon their unpleasant phrase- 
ology and false sentiments as if he enjoyed them. A manure- 
heap is a useful thing, but it is not exactly the spot on which we 
should fix our camp-stool. We may be amused for the moment at 
the appearance of a red-faced woman of unusual proportions, deco- 
rated with sham jewelry and gorgeous artificial flowers, and we may 
even smile at hearing her pronounce a sentence in which all rules 
of grammar and euphony are violently outraged; but we should 
not on this account follow her from place to place, noting down 
her choice sayings, as Boswell did those of Johnson. We 
read novels for pleasure; and marital squabbles, immoral love- 
making, and vulgarities do not afford us pleasure. In the book 
which we are criticizing we are annoyed with the vulgarity of 
high life almost as often as with that of low. There are well- 
born men and women who think it fine to use positives and 
superlatives inversely, and to distort words as much as possible 
from their original meanings. If somewhat more grammatical, 
this style of language is infinitely more affected than that used by 
the lower orders; and a book in which both are plentifully intro- 
duced is as discordant as a piano out of tune. One singularly un- 

leasant feature of this novel is the nautical slang with which a 
a portion of it is interlarded. The Arctic voyager who 
in love with Miss Bruce is a positive nuisance. Our 
author is quite at home in stable language, but he is 
no means so conversant with nautical matters. One 
would imagine everybody to be aware that naval officers 
are the last people in the world who would introduce pro- 
fessional language in their usual conversation, more especially 
among ladies; but the young lieutenant in this novel can 
scarcely open his mouth without making use of some fore- 
castle slang. Anything more theatrical than his utterances 
could scarcely be imagined. He is conceived after the pattern 
of the “jolly tar” of old comedies, who used to be perpetually 
shouting “Ship ahoy!” We were amazed at finding a clever 
author portraying such a character. In his way, this stage sailor is 
quite as bad as the typical fox-hunter, who was represented as get- 
pn haga every evening, and crying out “ Tally-ho!”” whenever he 
spoke. We can imagine our author's horror at meeting with tae 
latter character in a modern novel; but Mr. Brail, Lieut. R.N., is 
not one whit less absurd. 
Another fault of the book is that a great deal of it is 


very dull. Several chapters are intolerably heavy, and there 


are long dialogues which lead to no conclusions. The writing 
itself is easy and flowing, but it frequently runs on with the 
monotony of a well-oiled machine. ere is, of course, a de- 
scription of a fox-hunt, in which there is, as usual in this 
writer’s novels, a tremendous run. Hunting men must wish 
that hounds always ran as fast in reality as they do in Major 
Whyte-Melville’s stories. We are also treated to the descrip- 
tion of a spiritualistic séance, at the end of which the 
reader is left with the impression that the author is 
more or less of a believer in the dark science. Neither 
the chapter devoted to the séance nor a letter nine pages in 
length from the Arctic voyager have more to do with the story 
than has a ballet with an opera; and they are evidently 
introduced with the sole object of bookmaking. When a man 


of refinement endeavours to lower his mind and phraseology to 
the level of those of vulgar people in order to imitate their style 
of conversation, he does not always find it x | to rise to his normal 
heights between times. Otherwise we should scarcely find Major 
Whyte-Melville saying that “a sore heart is better than none at 
all”; or that his heroine kept men at a distance, accepting their 
admiration “ with calm disgust as a necessary adjunct of the 
situation, like blacks in a milk jug or beetles on the kitchen 
floor.” To the same cause we may attribute his describ- 
ing his hero picking up the boot of a lady whom he did 
not know, at her bedroom door in an hotel, with the intention of 
kissing it, and only being prevented from carrying out his object 
by footsteps in the passage, which caused him to drop it “ like a 
hot potato.” Again, to speak of a young lady as being “ as bold 
as brass,” and of an unmarried lady, arrived at middle age, as a 
“ virgin in spectacles,” is to use language more forcible than 
delicate. ‘The book would have been none the worse, in a moral 
point of view, if the character of Lord Fitzowen had been expunged. 
This young nobleman had just arrived at the age “ when boots, 
horses, and cigars seem stripped of their engrossing fascinations.” 
He had reached the period “ at which men take to work in good 
earnest” and “ bitterly regret the time hitherto lost.” And then 
comes some poetry and some talk about “ the angels.” After this 
we thought he must at least be going to take to preaching in Hyde 
Park or draining his Irish estates. We were mistaken. This 
excellent young man “took to work in good earnest” by 
trying to seduce Roy’s wife. The author may perhaps regard 
novels simply as marketable commodities, and imagine that there 
is a demand for stories of this type ; but we do not believe in this 
demand ; and, if it exists, it certainly ought not to be gratified. 

Major Whyte-Melville could scarcely write a novel which 
should be poor throughout. There are some good bits in Roy's 
Wife, and the following passage is in his old style :— 

If people only knew the kindness they can sometimes confer by leaving 
us alone! This is no place to enter on the higher consolations of religion, 
the gracious words spoken expressly for the bruised reed and the broken 
heart, that raise the fallen far above the level of earthly shame 
and earthly care; but, such holy considerations apart, do we suffi- 
ciently appreciate the mere material repose of mind and body, that we 
never fail to find within the walls of achurch? For an hour and three- 
quarters no mortal can molest us with greeting, narrative, or repartee. No 
post invades the sacred precincts, nor note requiring an immediate answer ; 
the most enthusiastic acquaintance neither dare smile, nor nod, nor insist on 
shaking hands, and however dull, nay, drowsy, may be the sermon, how 
can we think it tedious when it proiongs, if but by minutes, this grateful 
interval of solitude, that comes but on one day in the whole busy week ? 


Strongly as we object to quarrels between married people being 
made the leading features of a novel, we are bound to admit that 
the squabbles in Roy's Wife are drawn with great force. The 
bickerings between John Roy and his old flame, who intended to 
marry him if he obtained a decree nis’, are also well described. 
Major Whyte-Melville would seem to take a pessimist view of 
married life :— 

When we think of a woman’s nature—excitable, imaginative, and in its 
affections wholly unreasonable ; when we think of a girl’s dreams—tender, 
unselfish, and thoroughly unattainable—the wonder is, not that here and 
there we shall find an unhappy marriage, but that any two people, 
thoroughly disappointed and undeceived, should be able to tolerate each 
other kindly and comfortably to the end. . Piece by piece the 
woman sees her knight stripped of his golden armour; feather by feather 
does her love-bird moult its painted plumes, and the lower he falls in her 
estimation, the higher this disappointing mate seems to rise in his own. He 
kissed her feet while she thought him a prince, he tramples on her now she 
knows him aclown. After taming an eagle, it does seem humiliating to be 
cverced by an owl. 

We think so well of certain works by the same author that we 
trust Roy’s Wife may not be generally regarded as a fair speci- 
men of his style. Although forcible and clever in parts, this novel 
is written in a disagreeable tone, while the style is anything but 
faultless. There are symptoms here and there of imitations of the 
mannerisms of vastly inferior writers, which are much to be 
deplored in the work of an author who has in many other cases 
written well. We are far from saying that Roy's Wife may not 
please some people; but we most decidedly do not like the book 
ourselyes, and should feel sorry for any who could be much 
gratified by it. 


BEKE’S SINAI IN ARABIA.* 


Ne topography of the Mosaic Exodus has long been a theme 
of learned conjectures and disputations. It is a matter 
of great uncertainty to trace the wandering course of the 
Israelites during the first two years, at least, after their escape 
from Egyptian bondage. The wilderness of Etham and Shur, 
the wilderness of Sin, and that of Paran, including the eust- 
ward region named Kadesh, where thirty-eight years’ penal 
detention is recorded to have taken place, lay probably in the 
highlands of that singular wedge-shaped peninsula between 
the two branching inlets at the head of the Red Sea. This, at 
any rate, has been the prevailing opinion of students and 
travellers who have investigated the subject. It has been held, 
in accordance with the ordinary interpretation of many passages 
in several books of the Pentateuch, that the emigrant nation 
quitted the land which we call Egypt, and passed forty years in 


* The late Dr. Charles Beke's Discoveries of Sinai in Arabia and of 
Midian, Edited by his Widow, Author of “ Jacob’s Flight,” &e. London: 
Triibner & Co. 
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successive removals to different abodes, stopping in the region of 
Kadesh, and finally marching northward, along the border of Moab, 
to Bashan, east of the Jordan. The situation of Moab, Edom, and 
Bashan respectively is tolerably well known. To approach Canaan 
or Palestine on their side, the way from the Red Sea—that is to 
say, from the head of the Gulf of Akabah at Ezion-geber—would 
be up the Ghor, or Wady el Araba, to near the Lake of Sodom, 
thence turning north-east. A direct journey from Suez eastward 
to Akabah, by the usual Hadj route of Egyptian pilgrims to Mecca, 
straight across the desert of Paran north of the et Tih range of 
hills, might have been accomplished in less than forty days. But 
Moses and his people are stated to have spent forty years altogether, 
at first in shifting their camp up and down somewhere between 
the opposite coasts of the peninsula, taking a circuitous route 
by the mountains of its southern part, then afterwards in 
the ar ip sojourn at Kadesh-barnea. In estimating the 
likelihood of any particular site, within these limits of geography, 
which is proposed for Mount Sinai, or for the bitter waters of 
Marah, or the battle of Rephidim, we may at once put aside all 
uestion of the best immediate course from Egypt to Canaan. 
That consideration, if it were to be entertained, would favour the 
bold theory of Brugsch Bey, recently propounded, that the 
Israelites never went by the Red Sea, but along the Mediterranean 
shore, beyond Pelusium, towards the south-west extremity of 
Syria. The sea through which they walked in safety, and in 
which Pharaoh and his host were drowned, would thus be only 
the Serbonian lagoon of that maritime coast. We must rather sup- 
se that the prophet and hero who led and ruled the children of 
srael in quest of the Promised Land had no idea of speedily reach- 
ing Canaan. He was expressly ordered not to go by the land of 
the Philistines, “lest peradventure the people repent when they 
see war, and they return to Egypt.” Nor could the direct easterly 
road to Ezion-geber or Akabah have been taken without incurring 
the hostility of some powerful nations whom Moses was instructed 
not to offend by trespassing on their frontiers. The emphatic 
statements upon this head which we find in the later books of the 
Pentateuch might serve, in the interests of a foreign policy de- 
scribed in the eleventh chapter of Judges, to recommend pacific 
relations, if possible, with Ammon, Edom, and Moab. 

All these circumstances tend to lessen the alleged improbability, 
upon which much stress was laid by the late Dr. Beke, of the 
Israelites having ever gone so far to the south as the reputed 
Sinattic mountain group. Dr. Reke’s own theory, while it is 
scarcely less paradoxical than that of Brugsch Bey, is suggestive 
of interesting speculations upon the prehistoric condition of that 
corner of Asia lying between Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, which re- 
mains in comparative obscurity. ‘his posthumous volume contains 
his letters of December 1873, and the following January and 
February, to Mrs. Beke, relating an expedition by sea to Akabah, 
and a week’s exploration of that neighbourhood, assisted by Mr. 
John Milne, a geologist, with the return overland journey by the 
Hadj road to Suez. The narrative is preceded by three introduc- 
tory chapters which were to form part of a book setting forth the 
author's final conclusions be the subject. A newspaper corre- 
spondence in April 1874, shortly before his death, in which his _ 
views were opposed by Majors Wilson and Palmer, Professor | 
Palmer, and the Rev. I’. W. Holland, may be still within public 
recollection. The minute accuracy of the Ordnance Survey of the 
Sinaitic mountains and the surrounding peninsular territory cannot 
be impugned, but is not absolutely decisive of the entire argument. 
Dr. Beke’s imagined discovery of a rival Sinai, though not a 
volcano as he formerly predicted, in Mount Baghir or Jebel el Nur, 
overlooking the entrance of the Wady el Araba, just above the 
seaport of Akabah, will hardly stand by itself. There is appa- 
rently so little to be said for it that nobody thinks it worth while 
to say much against it. On the other hand, it may be thought by 
some less enthusiastic readers of these discussions that perhaps too 
much has been said on behalf of Jebel Musa, or the adjacent peak 
of Ras Sufsafeh, in the centre of the southern peninsula, as 
formerly of Mount Serbal, thirty miles west of that favourite 
group. The manner in which Sinai is spoken of in the Mosaic 
history does not seem to invite any such precise identification of 
the spot which was chosen for the most awful communication of 
the divine will. It is very different with nearly all the other 
places mentioned in the long itinerary of Israel. These are 
often so carefully and exactly designated that we must presume 
the locality might be understood by contemporary readers. “ Pi- 
hahiroth, Saute Migdol and the sea, over against Baal-zephon,” 
would probably mean something distinctly recognizable when the 
book of Exodus was written, though modern geographers can 
make nothing of it. But is there equal reason to believe that any 
Jewish students of national history, at the earliest period of the 
settlement in Palestine, could have indicated the particular situa- 
tion of Mount Sinai? Is it likely that the publication of the sacred 
narrative was intended to furnish that information? If we meet 
these questions with a negative, we may consistently give up all ~ 
tensions to solve the topographical problem by dint of modern 
scientific researches, 

We prefer, therefore, not to dwell upon the evidence which has 
been sought or the arguments which have been produced in sup- 
port of any particular mountain. It is, for the reason just stated, 
&@ more warrantable inquiry to consider whence the Israelites 
started on their journeyings, and especially where they crossed 


“the Red Sea.” The narrative itself calls it merely “ the sea” ; 
and it is only in the we by’ Moses, and in one or two subsequent — 
incidental passages, that the Red Sea—the Yam Suf—is spoken of | 


as the scene of that marvellous deliverance. But if was at the 
place, wherever it was, known till long afterwards as Pi-hahiroth, 
which name is supposed to mean a bed of reeds. No other extant 
writing mentions a place of that name, with the adjacent Migdol 
and Baal-zephon. In the opinion of most commentators, it la 
somewhere on the line of the present Suez Canal, many miles nort 
of the port of Suez, and far inland from the actual sea~margin as 
it now exists. The sea has undoubtedly receded so far within 
historical times, the Bitter Lakes and Lake Timsah being left in 
its ancient bed. It was from Succoth, after travelling to that 
— from Rameses in Goshen, that the host of refugees led by 
Moses, “in Etham at the edge of the Wilderness,” came upon the 
sea at Pi-hahiroth. But was there a certain place called 
“ Succoth,” that word meaning booths or tents, and perhaps signify- 
ing merely their first encampment? We cannot be sure what 
part of the Wilderness is referred to as “Etham,” or upon what 
shore it abutted. Of course it must have lain close to the 
frith or inlet crossed by the Israelites, which fancy has com- 
red to the Solway. These may well have been the natural 
Stas of the head of the Gulf of Suez in the time of 
Moses. From Rameses and the land of Goshen, on the eastern 
frontier of Egypt, this passage might be chosen for the sece- 
ding subjects of Pharaoh to get into the Arabian stony desert. It 
would have suited Dr. Beke, for his part, to prove that Rameses, 
the Egyptian treasure city where the children of Israel toiled in 
Pharaoh’s service with bricks and mortar, was situated not in 
Egypt, at Zoan, or Tanis on Lake Menzaleh, but in the Asiatic 
dominions of Pharaoh. In Dr. Beke’s Oriyines Biblice, nearly 
forty-five years ago, it was contended that the Septuagint and later 
translations of the Bible have erred in rendering “ Mitzraim” by 
“ Egypt.” The former was a province to theeast of the Isthmus, 
extending to the south of the Philistines’ land, and to the Negeb, 
or South Country, of the Palestine border. Its proper inhabitants 
were a Semitic race of shepherds and horse-breeders, whose rulers 
are identified by this author with the Hyksos, the sometime con- 
querors of Lower Egypt. It would be natural enough for Jewish 
tradition to confound Mitzraim with Egypt, if the Mitzraites were 
in possession of Pharaoh's kingdom and royal title at the period of 
Joseph settling his brethen in the land of Goshen. A plausible 
explanation is offered of Joseph’s expression concerning the account 
which he will give of them to his master Pharaoh. He proposes to 
say that they are shepherds, not because “ every shepherd is an abo- 
mination to the Egyptians,” as our version runs, but because “ every 
shepherd among the Mitzraites is of the consecrated caste.” The 
Hebrew word, it seems, bears that double meaning, likean analogous 
instance in many otherlanguages. Dr. Beke proceeds toargue that, 
since Mitzraim does not mean Egypt in the book of Genesis, neither 
does it in the book of Exodus; su that the Nakhal Mitzraim, the 
river in which the babe Moses floated in an ark of bulrushes, and 
which the prophet Moses is said to have changed into blood, 
was not the Nile. It was the great stream which once flowed 
through the Wady el Arish to the Mediterranean, from the water- 
shed of Arabia Petrea, about half-way between Suez and 
Akabah. These conjectures might in some degree be received 


as having no inherent improbability ; but they do not bear 


out the whole of Dr. Beke’s inferences. He cannot get rid 
of the fact that the place of the brick-making bondage was at 
Rameses or Paramessu, called in different ages Zoan and Tanis ; 
and the district of Goshen, in which the Hebrews dwelt four 
hundred years, lay not far from On or Heliopolis, the royal city 
of Lower Egypt where Joseph had resided. In bringing the 
people of Israel collected from those places out of the kingdom 
of Pharaoh, Moses would in any case be obliged to cross the line 
of the chain of lakes now connected by the Suez Canal, and then 
possibly occupied to some extent by an inlet of the Red Sea. To 
attempt a more northerly route into Asia was perhaps rendered 
impossible by the military posts and forces of the kingdom alo 
its Syrian frontier. There was also the danger of being intercep 

in those populous countries which were tributary or allied to 
Egypt. The Pharaoh of this time, long after the expulsion of the 
Hyksos, is considered to have been Menephtah, son of the great 
Rameses II., or Sesostris, whoso conquests in Palestine and other 
parts of Syria must for a time have closed every road in that 
direction to the fugitive bond-slaves. 

The question of greatest importance, which Dr. Beke has 
zealously disputed against the majority of Biblical geographers, is 
whether the Red Sea crossed by the Israelites was the Gulf of Suez 
or the Gulf of Akabah. We have mentioned a few reasons for 
adhering to the Gulf of Suez, irrespectively of Dr. Beke’s view 
concerning Mitzraim as distinct from Nilotic Egypt. This, indeed, 
might be partly true in the time of Joseph, and not so in the time 
of Moses, though we have no ground for supposing that the 
great Hebrew bo ip and lawgiver was ever at Thebes, or even 
at Memphis. 1t was probably with the mere border or fringe of 
the Egyptian monarchy, with its peculiar sacerdotal, official, and 
aristocratic constitution, its religion, arts, and sciences, and its 
domestic manners, that the Jews came in contact at any time. 
There was a Syro-Arabian population in the frontier towns. 
The military empire of the most powerful Pharaohs never seems to 
have succeeded in stamping the character of Egyptian civilization 
upon any of the Asiatic nations within their reach. And when 
the Chosen People, so long a dependent colony in the land of 
the Pharaohs, had escaped the continuous pressure of their 
hard and exacting rule, it was the next care of Moses to 
keep Israel out of the way of all seductive foreign influ- 
ences. This consideration alone seems quite sufficient to make 
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it credible that he should have preferred to lead the home- | to their feelings about art. Indeed, in some respects, they are 


less multitude all round the southern peninsula, through such 
lengthy and devious courses in the uninhabited desert, instead of 


taking the shortest road to Canaan. It is to be remembered that | 


Arabia Petrsea was at that time a region of states comparatively 
rich and populous, with many wealthy princes, commercial cities, 
and seats of mining and manufacturing industry. The recent ex- 

lorations of Captain Burton in the neighbouring country of 

idian will doubtless yield abundant illustrations of this past con- 
dition of South-Western Asia. Now it would be the policy 
of Moses to avoid traversing the frequented lines of 


traffic, as well as to shun the hostility of powerful and warlike | 


nations. The oppressed serfs of Egypt—certainly during the first 
two or three years, apparently during the whole lifetime of a 
generation—were but poor fighting men, as might be expected, for 
they had learnt only to ply the hod and trowel under the task- 
master’s whip. If Moses had led them at once to confront the 
organized and civilized communities of the Syro-Arabian world, 
they would have been defeated, corrupted, and enslaved beyond 
redress. They were to be gradually trained to become that race 
of fierce and valiant warriors by whom the Amalekites and 
Canaanites, the Amorites, the Jebusites, the Hivites and Hittites, 
were to be utterly destroyed. This was the justification, humanly 
speaking, of that lingering tour around the Sinaitic peninsula, 
remote alike from the fleshpots of Egypt and those of Midian and 
the walled cities of the high road to the Mesopotamian plains. 
The motive is so obvious that vo further answer is required to Dr. 
Beke’s principal argument of the inexpediency of Moses conducting 
his people down into “ a cul-de-sac between two gulfs.” An in- 
cidental circumstance of this route indeed demands a passing 
remark, There were in the Sinaitic peninsula, at Sarabit el Khadim 
and the Wady Magharah, which the Israelites would pass not many 


days after crossing the Red Sea near Suez, copper-mines and mines | 


of turquoise belonging to King Pharaoh, worked by slave-gangs 
under guard of Egyptian soldiers. But we should greatly doubt 
whether the guard at those places would be competent to molest 
the vast travelling multitude, or would feel itself authorized and 
emboldened to do so, for a very long time after the disaster to 
Pharaoh’s army at the crossing of the narrow sea. It does not 
7 that any attempt was made from Egypt, subsequently to 
that king's failure, to renew the pursuit of the Israelites, or that 
they were apprehensive of continued danger from that quarter. 
These considerations, on the whole, make us decline to follow 
Dr. Beke in his rejection of the common opinion that the track of 


the Exodus would lie to the south-east of Suez, with its Marah | 


and Elim somewhere on that shore. Its Rephidim would be 
. found possibly in the Wady Feiran, where the camp was attacked 
by a band of Amalekites, perhaps instigated by the Egyptian 
garrison of Magharah; and its Sinai might exist in the middle of 
the southern peninsula, among the remarkable mountains that have 
been accurately described. Dr. Beke’s endeavours to shift the 
entire series of localities above-named to the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah must be regarded as a waste of ingenuity with no profit 
to our knowledge of the subject. His personal inspection of the 
salt marsh, with its tidal pools and streams of salt water, like 
what may be seen in many similar places on British and other 
shores, contributes nothing material to the problem of a miraculous 
or natural reflux of the sea at Pi-hahiroth. That name, by the 
way, he takes to denote the “ Entrance to the Caverns” ; and his 
assistant, Mr. Milne, seems to have caught a glimpse of some holes 
in the limestone cliffs hard by. There is a Wady Ithem close to 
Akabah, which he takes for the considerable tract of wilderness 
called Etham in the Mosaic history. Dr. Beke’s Mount Sinai, 
within sight of every Syrian or Egyptian pilgrim to Mecca, and 
called by Arabs the Mountain of Light, is distant but a few hours’ 
journey from his —— crossing-place of the Red Sea. It 
took the children of Israel, as we read, two or three months to 
reach Sinai, including a detention at Rephidim. But simply to 
state the nature of Dr. Beke’s last discovery suffices for its refu- 
tation. The publication of this volume, with the familiar private 
letters to his wife, gossiping of all that he did at Alexandria and 
Cairo, as well as relating his trivial adventures on the trip to 
Akabah, will scarcely add to whatever scient ifie and literary 
credit he had earned in his lifetime. 


JACQUEMONT’S HISTORY OF FURNITURE.* 


GOOD history of furniture and the furnishing art would be 

in a great measure a history of mankind in their lighter social 
relations. Men can come together to make or to overthrow 
governments with nothing more in the way of apparatus than a 
mound of earth or a Reformers’ Tree. But as soon as they meet 
for pleasure they must have something—be it a settle or a carpet 
—to sit down on, and something on which to rest the cup, or the 
lass, or the tankard which usually ministers to their enjoyment. 
he historian of furniture need not wander so far from the Sofa as 
Cowper did; yet he also would find that, if he did justice to his 
task, the result would embrace a pretty large field. If men can be 
at all judged by their works, they ought to be judged by those 
works with which they suwrqund themselves most constantly. The 
objects which have tilled rooms of successive generations may be 
no index to their graver thoughts, but they are a very good index 


* A History of Furniture. Translated from the French of Albert 
—_ Edited by Mrs. Bury Palliser, London: Chapman & 


/ more than this. The religious character of the eighteenth century in 
England might be deduced, if all other evidence were wanting, from 
a comparison of Englishmen’s houses with their churches. There 
isno positive divorce between religion and everyday life—that 
achievement was reserved for the nineteenth century. The church 
‘and the dwelling-honse are still built and furnished in the same 
fashion ; but it is plain that the dwelling-house has come to be the 
more important of the two. Some little time back there was much 
talk about pulling down the tower of Hampstead Church. The 
proposal was a good deal objected to on the plea of the architec- 
tural consistency which existed between the church and its sur- 
' roundings, and though the opponents of the scheme were not guilt- 
less of exaggeration, they were in the main right. But the reason 
for preserving the church was substantially that it harmonized with 
the adjoining houses. The church is part of Church Row. They were 
built at the same time, and the houses look in some ways 
the more important of the two. It is the same with the interiors 
of that age. The woodwork of the churches is copied from the 
woodwork of the houses. The altar stands in front of a wooden 
mantelpiece, the chancel walls are panelled, and have a dado like 
the squire’s dining-room. What is wanting in the churches, 
as compared with the houses, is the variety and originality which 
within certain limits shows itself so strongly in the furniture of 
the time. We see that the people who built both cared more for 
their houses than for their churches. They did not entirely disso- 
ciate them from one another as their successors have done. Their 
religion was genuine as far as it went, but it was essentially a 
domestic and even earthly religion. 

Why all traces of artistie feeling, and with it of common sense, 
should have died out so completely in English furniture during 
the first half of the present century it is hard to say. Of the 
fact, however, there is no doubt. We have nothing answering to 
the Empire furniture in France, which, faulty as it was in design, 
was often redeemed by the excellence of its metal work. Conse- 
quently, the recent revival in furnishing has been far more con- 
spicuous in England than on the Continent. The old tradition 
had died out much more completely. There was nothing to con- 
nect the upholstering monstrosities which were brought together in 
the Exhibition of 1851 with the furniture of the past. The absence 
of tradition has naturally led to many wild experiments, and what 
passes by the nameof art furniture often goes near to rival in ugliness 
the objects which it has superseded. A really good history of furni- 
ture would do something to correct these eccentricities. The 
principles of the art are not hard to discover, and if these were 
| tirst laid down, it would be easy to ascertain to what extent they 
have been conformed to or departed from in various ages and 
countries. Even in the centuries preceding the nineteenth, the 
makers of furniture have not had the gift of infallibility. There 
is bad old furniture as well as good ; and some of what has cost 
most money and has been thought handsomest comes under this 
head. But for many generations there was a vast quantity of in- 
ventiveness and fancy and sound workmanship spent upon the 
furniture of houses; anda clear description and classification of 
the various styles in which these merits may be discovered would 
not only be a guide to people in buying old furniture, but, what is 
of much more importance, a guide to the makers of new furniture 
in deciding what to reproduce. As yet there is nothing of this kind 
in English except Mr. Pollen’s introduction to the Catalogue of the 
Furniture at South Kensington Museum. This is excellent in its 
way; but its special character has necessarily confined the writer 
within limits fixed not so much by the nature of the subject as by 
the contents of the particular collection. 

As far as the title goes, M. Jacquemont's History of Furniture 
supplies exactly what is wanted. But the work itself labours 
under one grave defect. It is not a mere piece of book-making, 
but there is a great deal too much book-making in it. Nothing 
seems harder than to convince an expert who writes on these 
subjects that what the sensible reader wants is his knowledge and 
not his fine writing. It may be perhaps that the engravings which 
are a most natural and useful part of such works determine that the 
volume must be large and costly, and that the writer is compelled 
to call upon his rhetoric to fill the blanks left by his information. 
The first book, which is all that is concerned with furniture 
strictly so called, gives a general review of the various kinds of 
decorative furniture, classified chiefly by the materials used in 
decoration. ‘Those who know the subject already may perhaps 
glean something additional from M. Jacquemont’s description, 
but we cannot imagine anything more hopeless than the efforts 
of any one new to collecting who should go to the History of 
Furniture for guidance. Let us take, by way of example, the 
chapter on marqueterie. It must be remembered that the title 
gives no hint as to geographical limitations, and, though a French- 
man may be pardoned for writing principally about his own country, 
and though undoubtedly French workmen huve been very eminent 
in this kind of furniture, still something might have been said 
about Dutch marqueterie, if it were only to point out how little 
there is of it that is good, and something about English marque- 
terie, much of which has the double merit of being extremely good 
and extremely distinctive. In dealing with French marqueterie 
M. Jacquemont claims to be “permitted, for the sake of clearness, 
to call the overlaying cf furniture with china by the name of the 
sovereign who so especially admired and patronized it "—Louis 
XVI. But a great deal of the best marqueterie belongs to this 
period, and is not overlaid by china. A hasty reader might 
| suppose from M. Jacquemont’s division that after Louis XV. 
| marqueterie disappeared. This would be an incorrect inference, 
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it is true, because, under the heading “ Furniture panelled with 

ues of Porcelain,” it is stated that under Louis XVI. furniture 
‘ig still seen with its chequered marqueterie.” But this is a 
strange way of fulfilling the promise in the introduction to give 
such a division of the subject “as will enable the reader to find 
way unhesitatingly.” 

M. Jacquemont improves somewhat as he gets further away 
from his proper subject. His second book deals with tissues and 
hangings, and he gives a much more complete account of the 
several fabrics comprised in this category than he has given of 
furniture. The folie factories are distinguished, and a good 
many particulars are furnished about each of them. Arras was 
known for its tapestry as far back as 1367; but the manufactory 
was ruined when the town was taken by Louis XI. For nearly a 
century before that time there had been a steady migration of 
workmen to Lille, which in the sixtecath and seventeenth cen- 
turies emulated Brussels in the industry of its looms. Brussels, 
however, which began the race later than the other Flemish towns, 
was the most famous of all of them. The cartoons of Raffaelle 
were executed here. In point of the historical interest attaching 
to the works no tapestry equals that of the Gobelins, especially the 
great series the title Histoire du Roi, and reproduces 
the chief incidents in the life of Louis XIV. from 1657 to 1679. 
Beauvais excelled more in pastoral and rural subjects. Ex- 
cept when he is describing the productions of a particular factory, 
M. Jacquemont’s habit of vague writing clings to him, and 
the general impression left by his account of textile fabrics is 
exceedingly confused. It is an entire mistake to throw a book of 
this Isind into the form of a continuous narrative, which the 
absence of particulars is supposed to make pleasant reading. The 
result is, that those who do not go to M. Jacquemont for special 
information will turn over the leaves and look at nothing but the 
engravings, while those who do go to him for special information 
will often come empty away. M. Jacquemont naturally succeeds 
best where he has least to do. Thus, when he-says at the beginning 
-of his account of snuff-boxes that, in so far as they constitute a 
special branch of art, they all belong to the eighteenth century, 
and consequently can only be classified into groups distinguished 
by the materials used, we feel a pleasant expectation that M. 
Jacquemont, having only one thing to tell, will tell it without cireum- 
locution. Nor are we disappointed. The four pages which follow 
are among the best in the book. The variety of materials which 
the makers of snuff-boxes pressed into their service is really curious. 
Some are cut out of solid blocks of rock, crystal, agate, or chalcedony ; 
others are made of thin pieces of these same stones, or of lapis 
lazuli, arranged in a oi setting. Stones are also largely used 
in the form of mosaics, either cut in relief or forming a flat sur- 
face. Tortoise-shell and mother-of-pearl were much used as a 
foundation for incrustation in chased gold, or even iron, or in tinted 
ivory. Gold is, of course, the foundation of a vast variety of 
snuti-boxes, the ornamentation being sometimes produced by the 
mere chasing of the metal, sometimes by enamelled gold cut out 
in yarious designs and placed upon the gold ground, sometimes 
by the box itself being enamelled, so that the metal 
only appears in the chased relief of the frames. Often the 

inting is really distinct from the box which contains it; it 
is “one rare work added to another.” No type of snuff-box is 
80 interesting historically as this, for the paintings, besides their 
artistic value, are often of immense use as illustrations of society 
and manners. The varnished boxes of the Martins and their imi- 
tators have something of the same character about them. 

A glance at M. Jacquemont’s table of contents will show of how 
many subjects he treats, and how little many of them have to do 

- with furniture. Some two hundred pages out of nearly five hun- 
dred are all that can be said to belong with any strictness to his 
subject. The remainder deal with statuary, bronzes, ivories, terra- 
cottas, arms, jewelry, glass, enamels, china—in fact, with every- 
ae bat can be brought together under one roof. No doubt in 
this bird’s-eye view there is much that is interesting; but the 
flight is too rapid, the 3 are too few and too short, to make the 
‘book one of genuine utility to any class either of workmen or of 
collectors. As an illustrated book for adrawing-room table, however, 
row infinitely superior to most of those published more directly for 


purpose. 


A GREAT MYSTERY SOLVED.* 


} OUGH The Mystery = Drood does not hold a very 
high place among Mr. Dickens’s writings, nevertheless, when 

it is compared with the stories of any ordinary novelist, it is at 
once seen to be a work of great power. It is, indeed, disfigured 
by the faults that only too thickly marked the later writings of its 
distinguished author. We can readily believe that many a reader 
who had trained his taste among the great English writers of a 
gover age may have broken down in the opening pages of Edwin 
ood, and may have laid it aside in a kind of disgust at the 
mannerisms which deform it. But we cannot believe that any 
one who had managed to overcome this feeling of dislike, and had 
read steadily on, was easily reconciled to the sudden break in the 
narrative which was caused by the too early death of the author. 
‘When we were reading the story, as we came near the end of the 
book, we looked anxiously ahead, and counted with almost a feel- 
ing of dismay the few pages that were left, while there was so 


* A Great Mystery Solved ; being a Sequel to “ The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood.” By Gillan Vase. 3 vols. London: Remington & Co. 1878. 


much that remained to be told. Like every one else, as we closed 
the book, we began to picture to ourself how the plot would have 
unfolded itself, and how the story would have ended. It wasidle, 
however, to wish that any other writer, however able he might 
be, should attempt to finish what the hand of Charles Dickens had 
left incomplete :— 
Ab! who shall raise that wand of magic power, 
Or the lost clue regain ? 
The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain. 


His great contemporary, Mr. Thackeray, had also passed suddenly 
eee, tain behind ha a fragment of great beauty. Surely the age 
may count itself unfortunate which has seen two such writers thus 
snatched away, and two such books thus left unfinished. In the 
case of Lord Macaulay, whose loss is in this respect too much 
like theirs, there is less reason to feel regret, as it was only too 
plain to all that, were he to have lived to a ripe old age, his 
great work could never have made even an approach to com- 
pletion. It was taking him more than a —_ of life to write a 
year of history, and he had purposed to bring down his narra- 
tive to a period within the memory of men who were still 
living. An unfinished history, too, is not incomplete in the 
same way as an unfinished story. There are, indeed, periods 
in the annals of every country which at first sight seem to 
be complete in themselves, and to have their beginning, their 
plot that gradually unfolds itself, and their conclusion, like 
any romance. But the student knows that every period is most 
closely connected with what has gone before it and with what 
follows after it, and that there is no date at which the drop-scene 
of the world ever falls. We are thankful, therefore, to have had 
the annals of even a few years written for us by the hand of a great 
master, and are not made restless with impatience when we find 
that that hand has been suddenly checked. But in a story the 
case is different. In every artfully constructed romance an interest 
is excited in us which makes some approach to a state of pain. 
We were comfortable — till we began to read of the 
doings and fortunes of these phantoms of the writer's brain, and to 
study a mystery which excites, but at the same time often baffles, 
our curiosity. We are like the Sultan in the Arabian Nights who 
suddenly found out that his happiness depended on the life of a 
story-teller, who alone could satisfy the curiosity which she herself 
had first raised. If, in a fit of absence of mind or of passion, he 
had put her to death as he had put to death his other wives, he 
might perchance have sought for some one to continue the story 
which she had left unfinished. But assuredly he would have 
sought in vain. We doubt whether he would have allowed 
the story-teller to add more than one to the number of 
the Nights before he called for the bow-string. Much, 
too, as we may wish that we had the missing chapters of 
Denis Duval or the Mystery of Edwin Drood, yet we ate 
ready to own that, had any one offered to supply them, we 
should have been ready to bid him go and bow-string him- 
self first. But in the case of the second at least of these two 
stories the bold attempt has been made, and a writer has ap 

who has ventured to catch at the threads as they fell from the 
dying hands of one of the greatest of our novelists. What success 
he has met with in this attempt we shall now proceed to 
consider. 

Mr. Gillan Vase is, as he owns in a preface that is modest enough, 
an inexperienced writer. He wad toon greatly interested in 
Edwin Drood. He had hoped that “some one of the author’s many 
literary friends would gather up the broken threads and weave 
the story to its end.” But he has been disappointed, and so at 
last, weary of waiting, he began, as he writes, to solve the mystery 
for himself. He had written but a few chapters, just for his own 
amusement and “for the gratification of a few kindly friends to 
whose encouragement,” he says, “ I owed the stimulus which gave 
the impulse,” when he began to be stirred by “ something strangely 
like ambition.” How much, we may here pause to say, have 
kindly friends to answer for in the world of letters! They are 
always giving the encouragement which gives the stimulus which 
gives the impulse which leads a man too often to make himself 
absurd in public. They have in the present case some excuse, as 
Mr. Vase certainly writes no worse than the average 
novelist. We do not, we hasten to say, wish to give 
him any further encouragement which in its turn may 
give a stimulus which in its turn may give an impulse 
which may set him to write another story. On the contrary, we 
are only trying to find some excuse for Mr. Vase’s friends. They 
are not, we may assume, ju of literature, and therefore they 
may be forgiven when they think that a friend who writes at least 
as well as the average novelist is justified in himself becoming a 
writer. It is too much to expect that they should be aware to 
how low a level the average novelist has sunk. But, though Mr. 
Vase might, for all we can see, have written a story of his own, 
yet it becomes a very different matter when he attempts to finish 
a story of another writer. He is at once met by this difficulty. 
Is he to write in his own style or in the style of the man whose 
work he is attempting to finish? No doubt to finish a story and 
yet to change the style, especially the style of the dialogue, would 
produce a strange eflect. But yet to attempt to write in the style 
of such a mannerist and such a genius as Charles Dickens pro- 
duces an effect that is worse than s It is grotesque. On 
this, however, Mr. Vase has ventured. Most readers must have 
felt that the minuteness of description in which Mr. Dickens 
indulged more and more in every fresh novel that he wrote was 
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at last carried to a most wearisome degree. His imitator, as the 
following passage will show, does not come in the least behind 
him so as wearisomeness goes :— 

Dust lay thick everywhere, upon the hot and stifling houses, with win- 
dows and doors wide open, as if they too, were panting for fresh air; upon 
the burning pavement, where the heated andirritated passers-by jostled and 
crowded one another ; upon the pale-faced, peevish children, dragging back 
reluctantly from the hands which led them ; upon the perspiring shopmen, 
who, having nothing else to do, peered out of every available opening, 
perhaps speculating upon the chance of some stray breeze, fresh from the 
river, or from the still more distant ocean, having lost its way and 
wandered there ; upon the rattling omnibuses, empty inside, but doubly 
piled up without ; upon the foaming horses, bathed in sweat; upon the 
suffering passengers, grumbling and grimy; upon the tarts and jellies at 


the confectioners, where it struggled for the supremacy, with myriads of | 


gorging and gluttonous flies. 
It is by the help of such es as these, in which the book | 
abounds, that Mr. Vase has been able to add three long volumes to 


a story that was left more than half finished. Then, too, he attempts 
to reproduce Mr. Dickens's humour and his fine style, as well as his 
minuteness of description. He takes him off in his murderous 
villain as well as in his drunken stonemason and his pompous 
auctioneer, and he takes him off at the greatest length. Rejecting 
the ordinary belief that Edwin Drood was murdered by his uncle 
Jasper, Mr. Vase only admits an unsuccessful attempt to murder, and 
thus gains material for at least one more volume. His imagination 
is unusually active, and invents a scene which surely deserves a 
whole story, and not the mere continuation of a story, to itself. 
The uncle, when in prison awaiting his trial for murder, describes 
how he had strangled his nephew, and had screwed him down in 
a coffin, from which he had first removed a dead body that for two 


years had been its tenant. The nephew in a written document | 


tells how he had been placed in the coffin with a noose round his 
neck, how he had returned to consciousness and found his uncle in 
a fit, how he had slipped out and replaced the lid,and how he had 
watched his uncle, when the fit had passed away, screw down the 
lid and close the vault. Such a scene as this is pretty well for 
one story, but Mr. Vase does not let his hearers off so easily. The 
wicked uncle, not content with strangling the hero, had tried also 
to murder the heroine, and at the same time to destroy himself. 
He had seized hold of her and plunged with her into a river. 
Happily the nephew, whom every one thought to be dead, was at 
that very moment walking in disguise by the river bank, and sprang 
in to save her. He would, however, have been drowned himself 
had not her third lover, with Mr. Chrisparkle and two detectives, 
also come up in the very nick of time. It is curious, by the way, 
that Mr. Vase, in continuing a story, should not have preserved 
the spelling of the names in the original. In Mr. Dickens's novel 
the Minor Canon is Crisparkle, and not Chrisparkle. Moreover, Miss 
Twinkleton talked of foolish Mr. Porters and not of Mr. Porter. 
But to return to the watery scene, in which we have left our prin- 
cipal characters. It is not often that a writer has three bodies, all 
eens lifeless, waiting to be restored to life. The number, 
indeed, is striking enough; but it is not in the mere number that 
the chief merits of this scene are to be found. We must re- 
member that of the two men who were lying senseless on the bank, 
one had already tried to murder the other, and, as he thought, had 
screwed him down in a coffin, and that the woman was loved by 
both of them, —- one of the two had just tried to drown her. 
Even this is not all. The two detectives who were present were 
in pursuit of one of the two men on the charge of having a year 
before murdered the other, who had just saved him from drowning. 
Besides this, we have another man present who was also in love 
with the heroine, and who bore a great in saving her and her 
rival pair of lovers, the murderer and the murdered, as they were 
thought. It is not worth while to follow the writer through any 
more of the extravagant scenes of the story. He has been bold 
enough to try to draw the bow of Ulysses, and we have said 
enough, and more than enough, to show that it is far too mighty 
for his hands. Should he again find himself stirred by “ something 
agp ad like ambition,” we would advise him to try a popgun of 
own, 


HELPS FOR THE LEARNER.* 


T is an easier matter to gauge the merits of an annotated classical 
text, even when the editor is a less tried scholar than the veteran 
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With Brief 


Mr. Paley, or ofan annotated Gospel such as is put forth by Mr. Carr, 
than to deal with the flood of grammars and helps to grammar 
which we vainly thought that the Primer was to put an end 
to, but which the experience of years teaches that it has but 
multiplied. The critic's acumen ought to be subtle and nice 
indeed to discriminate between the merits of rival systems of 
stems and case-endings, short cuts and byways unknown to 
the good old days of the Eton Grammar. No excuse, then, can be 
needed for setting Mr. Paley’s text of what he calls a “fine and 
chivalrous play” in the front rank of our paper, and calli 
the attention of tutors casting about for next term’s Greek 
| play to the Seven against Thebes. They will find things old and 
new in Mr. Paley’s edition, with a wholesome caution “ne quid 
nimis.” His introduction sufficiently illustrates the points of iden- 
tity and of difference in the Phenisse of Euripides and the 
Antigone of Sophocles; we gain also a brief prefatory acquaint- 
ance with more than one critical emendator of the most recent 
date. But, on the whole, we are confirmed in our liking for the 
old ways, after such tastes of the new ; and prefer such solid gains 
to scholarship as are afforded by ‘ Porson’s Four,” or Monk, 
Blomfield, and even Scholefield’s editions of Greek plays, to the 
guesses which Mr. Paley selects from Weil and Lowinski, although 
these last, with Dr. John Oberdick of Glatz, areentitled to the 
credit of at least one probable emendation. We refer to a passage 
where a succession of short choral strophes and antistrophes alter- 
nates with a series of iambic triplets from the mouth of Eteocles, 
In one of the former (8 215-218) it has been usual to read :— 
Ocois & iaxis xabvmeprépa’ 
év Kaxoiow Tov dunxavov 
Kpnpvapevav vededav dpOoi. 
' Here, no doubt, the scholiast is right in taking the general drift to 
| be an assertion by the chorus of the saving help of the Gods when 
| man’s way out of difficulties is hopeless. But a comparison with 
the parallel line in the strophe shows 6p60i to be false metre, and 
Hermann’s suggestion of caot seems pointless. A real service is con- 
ferred, therefore, by the proposal of odo, “ leads into the path””—an 
¥schylean word, as Mr. Paley shows by Prom. V. 506, and one that 
suits the metaphor of a mist-benighted traveller. That in other 
places recent editors have not been so helpful may be seen from 
the suggestion of Weil in v. 25, where Teiresias is described as 


év dot vapar Kal hpeciv, rupos dixa, 
Watching with ear and mind, apart from fire [Plumptre ]. 


The critic proposes to read for rupos diya, hdous diya, te. “ without 
eyes.” But this would be needless repetition. The poet's aim is to 
note the seer’s inference by sound of what other seers could 
see, and mvpos dixa excludes divination by fire in this case. 
Add to this, that g@dos in the singular does not occur in the 
sense of “eyes,” and that the form @dovs is questionable. In 
another three-line speech of Fteocles, 231-3, uy vuyv—xwxvroiow 
dprani¢ere, where, so far as our text can be construed, the sense is 
“ Bear them not swiftly off with wailing loud,” as Mr. Plumptre 
has it, Dr. Lowinski proposes to read dvrw¢ere, meaning, we 
suppose, ‘ Don’t raise a counter-howling,” which is no improve- 
ment on what we had before. To ourselves, as we have already 
said, there is more help in the old-fashioned scholars. Thus where, 
in 185, we have car’ ddeOpia Bovdeioera, we should 
rest content with Scholefield’s parallel of otvera, used in a passive 
sense with Wijos in Orest. 434, as justifying Bovdetoera:; nor do 
we see that matters are greatly furthered by Mr. Paley’s regarding 
Bovdevoera in the sense of xatayy@cerat atray, “shall pass sen- 
tence against them”—a roundabout way of arriving at the same 
result. Sometimes Mr. Paley is apt to suggest too colloquial 
interpretations, as where, in v. 339, dpmayai diadpopav dpaipoves 
figures as “ looting, own sister to hurry-skurry, through the 
streets”; but, as a general rule, we feel ourselves safe in yielding 
to his judgment—that is to say, where his text is a Greek play. 
With Mr. Carr's well-edited apparatus to St. Matthew's Gospel, 
where the text is that of Dr. Setvonite Cambridge Paragraph 
Bible, we are sure the young student will need nothing but a good 
Greek text. The brief prefatory Life of the apostle is eminently 
suggestive, and we seem to realize better than heretofore the silent, 
| unobtrusive,contemplative man, who may have been the twin brother 
| of Thomas, and was probably a customs-officer, not of Czesar, but 
| of Antipas. It is remarked that this evangelist’s name has been 
made less account of in Christian churches, nations, and fraternities 
| than those of many lesser saints. His Gospel was published not 
many years after the Ascension for the use of Jewish converts in 
Palestine, and its distinctive purpose seems to have been to picture 
Christ as the King of past prophecy and coming revelation. The 
notes of its special adaptation to Jewish readers are ably summed 
up in p. 10; and it is shown convincingly that there is nothing sur- 
amy in the fact that the writer's descriptions, though coming 
m an eye-witness, are less graphic and detailed than those 
of St. Mark. As regards the question whether our Hellenistic 
Greek version is the original, or a translation from the Hebrew 
or Aramaic, Mr. Carr inclines to the opinion that the original 
Gospel written for the Palestinian Jews was in Aramaic, but 
that, on the disruption of the Jewish polity, the evangelist, 


basis of a Greek version. Such a version, so guaranteed, would 
rank almost as an original work. The analyses, summaries, and 
genealogical and geographical tables strike us as remarkably 
succinct and lucid, and ought to make the rudimenta re- 
ligionis of the Little Go and pass-schools less a “ periculose 
| plenum opus alex.” When we pass to the commentary on the 


or a scribe in his employment, made the Hebrew Gospel the: 
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Gospel chapters, we find many interesting suggestions. Thus, on 
Salome’s prayer for her sons, and Our Lord’s answer in c. xx. 
20-28, while the verbal force and connexion of verse with verse 
is fully discussed, the question is thrown out what effect might 
have been produced in accelerating the abolition of slavery had 
our translators used the word “slave” for servant in the Eng- 
lish version. On the parable of the net lively reference is 
made to the seine-fishing in Devon and Cornwall. All such 
traditions as that of Pilate’s wife, Claudia Procula, being a 
proselyte of the Gate, or such customs as that abused by the 
release of Barabbas, are sifted by the light of collateral sacred 
or pagan history; and we should doubt whether any volume of 
like dimensions could be found so sufficient for the needs of a 
student of the first Gospel, from whatever point of view he may 
approach it. 

Of the two elemen Greek Grammars on our list, Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s is by far the briefest ; and yet his brevity has not interfered 
with his noting peculiarities in certain matters, such as the com- 
parisons of adjectives and adverbs, which Mr. Hamblin Smith has 
allowed to be comprehended in more genera] groups. Thus, where 
the latter states that adjectives in os generally have repos and raros 
added to the stem, unless the vowel in the penultimate of the 
stem is short, when o is changed into o, Mr. Rutherford contrives 
to put more into the statement—namely, that “in o stems the 


stem vowel is lengthened into if the preceding syllable is short | 


or common, and also that stems in ao drop o”; a contingency 
which Mr. Smith classes amongst the group of more or less 
irregular formations. Again, Mr. Smith lays down in p. 47 that 
“many adverbs are formed by changing v of the gen. plur. masce. 


of adjectives into s—eg. Kad@v, Kadds, peydrwv, peyddos;” | 


whereas it seems simpler and more consistent to say, with Mr. 
Rutherford, that verbs are derived from adjectives by 
affixing ws to the stem, a generalization which he justifies by 
one or two exceptions to prove the rule. It must, however, 
be said that Mr. Smith, as a tutor of long experience, has 


greatly added to the value of his Elementary Greek Grammar | 


by a suggestive “Catechism on some points of Greek Syntax,” 
which not only familiarizes the pupil with the uses of od and 
pn and the constructions of od py with aor. subjunctive or with 
future indicative—the modes of expressing a wish, and the chief 
forms of conditional sentences in Greek—but also draws its illus- 
trations, where it is possible, from the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, with which nowadays there is an earlier and perhaps more 
critical ——ne than heretofore. Mr. Smith has also thrown 
into his thirteenth chapter a serviceable appendix of five pages 
on the dialect of Homer, and another and shorter one on tbe 
Ionic dialect, to serve as a threshold to Herodotus. 

Mr. Hamblin Smith has also conferred a boon on tiros by his 
volume of “ Exercises in Latin Prose Composition,” the aimof which 
has been to construct agraduatedsystem of English sentences capable 
of translation into rhythmical Latin prose. These exercises have 
been accommodated to the sections of his Elementary Latin 
Grammar, of which we took notice at the time of its publication ; 
and a very happy feature in them consists in the examination 

Ts on grammar, which are such as are set for the Cambridge 
“ Little Go.” Such exercises as that “On Price and Value” 
and “The Roman Calendar” with the appended “ Exami- 
nation Paper H,” ought to prove invaluable to the self- 
helping student, as well as to the pupil with a tutor to fall back 
upon, and we can s with confident approval of the selection 
of exercises on “ Oblique Narration” and “ Disjunctive Questions,” 
as well as “ General Sentences.” 

Mr. George Leigh Bennett also is entitled to the praise of 
having produced a sound and fairly simple “ Latin Writer ” on the 
lines of the ic Schools Primer, Accidence, and Syntax. His 
accidence is constructed, as that of Mr. Hamblin Smith and most 
recent grammarians, on the stem-system, and we have no real fault 
to find with his terminology, though he refines a little when out 
of vapulo and audeo he erects a standard for quasi-passive and 
semi-deponent verbs, making thereby too much of a few fugitive 
exceptions. It is, however, to the recapitulatory exercises on the 
Syntax, on Concords, on the accusative of the object and the 
double accusative, and the prepositions with the accusative 
(pp. 59-61), on the simple sentence in all its various contingencies 
of case, and on the compound sentence, as divided into adjectival, 
adverbial, and substantival clauses, that we attach most value. 
There was no reason for his deploring his inability to import 
interest into disconnected syntax examples, seeing that most of 
his fellow-labourers feel the same difficulty; but few exercise- 
books furnish livelier pieces for‘translation than, e.g., Exercises 
151, 156, 175, 189, and others in this manual. The Latin-English 
and English-Latin vocabularies, too, are carefully compiled. 

In Mr. Hime’s decidedly original Introduction to the Latin Lan- 
guage, the only fault is a tendency to prolixity, which, however, 
must not deter intelligent students from testing his principles and 
his mode of carrying them out. It will, we think, be found that 
his proposal to abridge the tedium of the steps from accidence to 
syntax, and thence to Delectus and exercise books, by i 


a 
graduated process whereby the pupil may be introduced at a much © 


earlier stage to familiarity with a classical author, is worthy of 
trial, as, indeed, more or less, it has been tried in the experience 
of not a few practised . A sine non, as he remarks, 
and corroborates by an appendix from Roger Ascham’s Schole- 
master, is the daily ce of double translation. We must 
also commend his recourse to Virgil and the First Book of the 
®neid for examples to his graduated syntax. He has Dr. Arnold 


on his side in deeming that a language, certainly a classical lan- 
age, is better acquired from a poetic than from a prose writer. 
e have no space to go further into the details of Mr. Hime’s 
tentative introduction than to state two of its reeommendations— 
first, that his system assumes nothing on the learner’s part, therein 
differing from Ollendorf’s, which assumes too much; and, secondly, 
that on the vexed question of pronunciation he adopts a via 
media between the Continental approximation to the modern 
Italian pronunciation, and the old-fashioned use of English scholars. 
In p. 134 the pupil is put through his paces and tested as to his 
acquaintance with the chief syntax rules over a retranslation of 
the “ Episode of Nisus and Euryalus”—a happy and attractive 
he principle of Mr. Sinclair's Rationale of Latin Syntax is to 
stimulate self-help, rather than to open a new or shorter road 
to grammar rudiments and syntax. The author thinks it may be 
acceptable as a commentary on the laws of language, as illustrated 
in the syntax of the Latin tongue, and he is strongly possessed with 
the pre-eminence of Latin as a vehicle of every phase of thought. 
| We gather that this work is based on the author's notes of the 
| Grammatical Prelections of the late Dr. Hunter of St. Andrews, 
| and such acquaintance as we have been able to make witn the 
minutie of the “ Rationale ” convinces us that, while the nineteenth 
century requires a shorter cut to practical Latin grammar and its 
application, its principles will recommend themselves to those who 
| take the trouble to think them out. 
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Char'es F. Devas, Es Beaumont W. Lubbock, Esq. 


Sir Walter R. Reveuhar: Bart. John B. Martin, Esq. 
G. H. Gibbs, Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Jai oodson, Ess: William Steven, Esq 
“archibald Hamilton, John G, Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
‘Thomson Hankey, Esq. -» MP. Henry Vigne, Esq. 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary —T. G. C. BROWNE. 


Share Capital at pecans paid up and invested ......... +++ £1,000,000 
Petal Funds ahont £2,894,000 
Total Annual OF. £465,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas should be renewed at the Head Office, or 
withthe the Agents, on or betore October 14. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 
ANY. 
FIRE, awe. ANNUITIES. 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Total Invested Funds.. see £5,814.967 
Premiums, 1877 .. 


Life do. 


eee L1587711 
Under the New Series of Life Policies the ‘Assured ‘are entitled to Four-Fiiths of the Profits 
of the Participating Class. Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. Fire Insurances upon 
equitable terms. For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, apply as above, or to 
any of the Agents of the Company. 
eune renewal Premiums tuiling due at Michaelmas should be paid within Fifteen days 
erefrom. 


Total Annual Income ...... 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
OFFICE IN LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) .........seeeeceseees + £2,215,000. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the Wi Ww ei. 


REDUCED R ATES FOR NON-PARTICIP/ ATING POLICIFs. 
| J NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL MALL LONDON, 8.W. 
Total Funds invested £1,000,000 
oa Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 50 years been at the average Rate of 
r annum. 
or Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


PHENiIxXx FIRE OFFIO 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING 1782, 
Trompt and liberal Loss Sett! 
Insurances effected in all ome "oft tbe World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN Y. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALI, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

Insurances against Fire on Property in all - of the world at moderate rates of premium. 
Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. ag ies falling due at Michaelmas should be renewed 


14, or the same will becom 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSUR: ANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Tustituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


GTEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! RAILWAY ACCIDENTS! 
Accidents of all kinds against bi A. RAILWAY ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, the oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Compan 


The Right Mon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £210,000. £1,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000.000. 
Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Buawycues in Edinburgh, Caicutta, Bombay, as, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are ker:t at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the folowing terms, viz. : 
#5 r cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
dexter periods Deposits will be received on terins to be aereed upon. 


Sal 1 

nterest Army, Navy. @ an rea 

Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, | 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


\ \ 7 M48 in a P U G— 
Rocks, Leck. June 6, 1878.—A female Pug, which 
aby > to me, seemed very much out ‘of with great care 


&c., no improvement was perceptible. I therefore ag a ‘yesterday one of NAL- 

DIRS SS) tPoWw DERS, and in fifteen minutes she brought off a Tapeworm 6 feet imlength, with 

a quantity ofslime. You may add this with my a to your numerous mials.—E. 

Jownman.” NALDIRE’S POWDERS ae sold by all Chemists, price 2s., 3s. 6d.; and 5s., and 
by BARCLAY & SONS, 9% Farringdon Street, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, now ready, postage free. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 

See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER, now ready, pocage 
free. This Catalogue contains The Lilie of the Prince Consort, Burnaby’s Ride throuzh Asia 
Minor, Thomson's Voyage of the Challenger, Trol South Africa, Green Pastares and 
Pic eadilly, By Celia’s Arbour, Miss Misanthrope e Popenjoy ? and an unusually large 
Sclection of other Popular Works in History. Bi jiography, ligion, Philosophy, Travel and 
Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially 
Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern Books, 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. —NOTIOE. the Books 

in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRA sioobe ovtained, 

ry the leant ible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHE ESTER R LIBRARY, 
ARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Mi nate’ '3 Walk from the Exchange). 


"some 's Ar Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscri 


tions from One Guinea to any amount, to ‘the supply All 
the best New ks, English, French, and Gomenel 
with Lists of New Publications, Feere and post free 
#*4* A Clearance Catalogue o! lus Books offered for sibs’ at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


THE | SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
HE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. 
Wo. 745 fa 81, 88, 91, 192, and 1,135 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


TF & 4. SMITH’S DIARIES, for 1879, are now ready, 
e and can be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Published by T. J. SMiTH, Son, & CO., 83 Queen Street, Cheapside, London. 


ANGLO-SAXON MANUSCRIPTS. 
Now ready, Part I. (A.D. 742-1049) in Atlas folio, with 50 Plates of Facsimile Pages 
of MSS. each accompanied by a Transcript and Translation, price 50s. cloth, 


ACSIMILES of ANGLO-SAXON MANUSCRIPTS, photo- 

zincographed by command of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, on the recommend- 
ation of the Right Hon. the Master of the Rolls, by the Director-General of the 
Ordnance Survey; with Transcripts and Translations by W. Basevi SANDERS, 
Assistant-Keeper of H.M. Records. 

London, Lonemans & Co. TritBner & Co. Letts, Son, & Co. E. Sranrorp; 
J. Wytp; B. QuarircH. Oxford: ParRKER & Co. Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. 
A. & C. BLack; Messrs. JoHNsTON. Dublin: A. THom; HopcEs, 
Foster ‘0. 


jpectuses, 


NEW SERIES.—Published this 


(TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” No. VL “containing : 
THE PUNDRAPORE RESIDENCY. 
FALSELY ACCUSED. 
WITCH-HAMPTON HALL. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


ABINET EDITION. 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. In Five-Shilling Monthly 
Volumes.—The Volume for October contains : 
FELIX HOLT. Vol. I. 


be A aaa) oe edition of George Eliot’s Works....... In size, type, and paper, everything that 
cou theneeum. 
“An excellently p printed edition of George Eliot's writings.’ Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, Second Edition, with Supplement, 2s. 6d. 


CATHOLIC SYSTEMS of SOHOOL , DISCIPLINE ; being 
Part IT. of “ The Position and Prospects of ral Education.” By the Hon. 
and Rev. WILLIAM PETRE 
London : Burs & OATES, Portman Street and Paternoster Row. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


BEREELEY'S (Bishop) PRINCIPLES of HUMAN KNOW- 
DGE. By Cotiyss Srwoy, LL.D., Author The Nature and Elements of the 
External World. 
London: WILLIAM Trae & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


"THE NEW COINAGE. By Henry Granam. 


London : CivIL ICE Company, & 
Fleet Street, E.C. And at all Booksellers. ee ome 


(THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the SESSION 


Manchester: J. E. CORNISH, Bookseller to the College, 33 Piccadilly. 
, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 


| SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. With Brief Explana’ 


‘Twentie 
College of Twentieth y Robert B ing, and othe: 
4% Specimen Copy forwarded to Teachers on receipt of half the selling price. 
London : Crossy LockWoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 415 


{ 
ary 


The Saturday Review. 


[September 28, 1878. 


[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 


insnticn tn tho Forthownins Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisner by the Sth, and BILLS by the 7th October. 


JOHN Albemarle Street. 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW for OCTOBER will 


be published on WepNEsDAY, the 16th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later than THURSDAY, October 10th. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


J}RASER'S MAGAZINE, No. CVI. OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS :— 

Slavery and Polygamy in Turkey. 
Is Schoolmastering a Learned Profession ? 
Studies of Italian Musical Life in the Kighteenth Century. No. II. 
John Chinaman Abroad. 
Sub-Aqneous Warfare, Ancient and Modern, 
Among the Burmese.—No. IV. 
Colonial Custom- Houses. 
The Progress of some of our Railways towards Bankruptcy. 
Some Aspects of Modern Nonconformity. 
Holidays in Eastern ‘France.—No, Le Doubs. 
Ivy-Leaves.—From the Hermitage, Epping Forest. 

London, LONGMANS & Co. 


BLACK Wwoo MAGAZINE for OCTOBER = 1878. 
No. DCCLVI. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
THE NEW ORDEAL—Preliminary. 


FIRE-FLIES. 
POETRY : Visions in the South—Through the Ivory Gate—Holiday. J.S. 
THE TROUBLES OF A SCOTS TRAVELLER. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part VII. 7 
THREE DAYS IN PARIS. 
“FRED”: A TALE FROM JAPAN. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. By THEODORE Manrriy. 
THE NEW ROUTES TO INDIA. 
EASTERN PROSPECTS. 

WwW. BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and L London. 


Now ready. No. CCXXVL., 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, With | 


Tilustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 


CONTENTS : 
PRECINCTS. With an Ch 25. What Followcd— 
26. The Fool's Paradise—Chapter 27. A Terrible Interruption. 
THE PartIl. By 8. CoLvix. 


RUNEBERG. 

COVIN’S REVENGE. Chapter!. Making Ha in 2. A Daniel 
come to Judgment—Chapter 3. Who Toll 

LITERARY COINCIDENCES. 

COLOUR IN PAINTING. 


“FOR PERCIVAL.” With an Sieatretiom. Chapter 46. The Result of Percival’s 
Economy—Chapter 47. Consequences. 


London : Guten, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For OCTOBER (1878). 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF INDIA. By H. M. HyxpMay. 

THE OF CYPRUS. By ARCHIBALD ForBrs 

A SUGGESTED, ACT FOR THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH 
ATE. By Rev. A. H. MACKONOCHIE. 

BARRY CORNWALL. By H. G. Hew 

ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. By G. J. RomAyes. 

FAITH AND VERIFICATION. By W. H. MALLocr. 

THE CAUCUS AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. By E. D. J. WILsoy. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA, V.—RELIGION. By R. W. Dace. 

LIBERTY IN GERMANY, II. By Leonarp A. MONTEFIORE. 

THE SLICING OF HECTOR. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapsTong, M.P. 

RECENT SCIENCE. Supervised by Professor HUXLEY. 


THE 


AND 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


No. XII. (OCTOBER 1878), price 3s. ; Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


IND: a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
1. THE MUSCULAR ‘PERCEPTION OF SPACE. By G. STANLEY HALL. 

2. EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE (IV). By Professor Bain. 

3. INTUITION AND INFERENCE (ID. By DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON. 
4. TRANSCENDENTALISM. By JAMEs BaLrour. 

5. PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY. By G. BarRzELLorri. 

Carre AL NOTICES, REPORTS, NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS, &. By 
J. VEXN. F. Pout ock, Professor FLINT, Professor J. P. N. LAND, H. SPENCER, 
the Epiror, Dr. Hirst, HENSLEIGH WEDG Woop, and others. 

The Volume for 1878, in cloth, will be ready on October 15, price 13s. 
Messrs. WILLIAMS & Hensaws, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


OCTOBER Number, post free, 1s. 
HE CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST. 
SCHISM AND INFIDELITY. WILLIs Nevins. 


FIXED NATURAL LAW A PRE-REQUISITE OF MIRACLE. Rev. Dr. 
LITTLEDALE. 


FATHER NEWMAN AS A THEOLOGICAL GUIDE. 


FUN a4 —o_. AND THE SENSE OF THE LUDICROUS IN MAN. 
ENSLOW 


THE LABOUR QUESTION. 
PHILANTHROPY OF THE GOSPEL. 
WILLIAMS & NonGateE, 4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


No. CVII. New Series71. Price 3s. 6d. OCTOBER 1878. 


(THE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (published by 


ye of the Medico-Psychological Association). Edited by T. S. CLovsroy, M.D., 
D. Hack M.D., and H. SavacE, M.D. 


CONTENTS : 
i. Precigentiol Aaron delivered at the Royal College of Physicians, July 26, 1878. By 


hton we, 
2. and Poheleny of the, Ee System of Nerves. By Dr. A. Eulenburg 


. Guttman apier, M.D. 
3. On Ww W ords, and the tation ot Words to — William W. 
A Case nhalic Imbeecili 


By G.E.$ M.D. 
A Few Lunacy in France, a Vv to french’ ‘Asylums, By 


. Hack ‘uke, 
6. Homicid By D. Yellowlees, M.D. 
Clinical Mates and Cases. —Case of Malformation of Genitalia with Insanity. as G. H. 
Savage, M.D.—Notes of a Case of Delusional Insanity, with an Account of the 
‘Autopey. By Robert Baker, M.D. 
Reviews—Peychol Retrospect—Notes and News—Annual Meeting of the Psycholo- 
gical &e. 


(To be continued Quarterly.) . 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


GRE: AT HALL of the TROCADERO.—See THE BUILDER 
of this week for View of Interior—View of Industrial Museum, Berlin ; and of Verity's 
Great Fireplace— Paris Exhibition—Truth t s—-Conservation of English Art-work— 
Water The Edinburgh Navvy '’—Interior Economy of the 
Office—Anomalies—The Knop Pattera—Trade Union Congress, &c. 4d. ; by post, 4}d. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
For OCTOBER 


CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS : 


I 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY ARRAIGNED BEFORE THE NINETEENTH: 
a Study on the Reformation. By the Right Hon. W. E, GLADSTONE. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA AS MANUFACTURING COMPETITORS. 


JAMES HENDERSON, 
THE ATHEISTIC CONTROVERSY. By Francis W. NEWMAN. 
| AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. By Professor W. StANLEY JEVONS. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE ‘ROMANTIC REACTION. By Jct 


| WEDGWOOD, 

VI 

HAECKEL AND VIRCHOW: the Evolution Controversy in Germany. By 
| CHARLES ELAM, M.D. 


THE DOGMATISM OF DISSENT. By Principal TULLOCH. 


Vill 
| CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By Garrre, Monop, 
| 1x 
| CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN RUSSIA. By T. S&S, St. 
| Petersburg. 
x 
CONTEMPORARY LITERARY CHRONICLES: 
| 1. Church History, &c. Under the direction of Professor Cheetham. 
| 2. Modern History. Under the direction of Professor 8. Rawson Gardiner. 
| 3. Literature of the Middle Ages. Under the direction of J. Bass Mullinger. 
4. Essays, Novels, Poetry, &c. Under the direction of Matthew Browne. 
5. Political Economy. Under the direction of Professor Bonamy Price. 
6. Physical Science, Mathematics, &c. Under the direction of R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
7. Geography, Geology, &c. Under the direction of Professor T.G. Bonney. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


Ninth Edition, revised, post 8vo. with 400 Illustrations, 14s, 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 
W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and Assistant- 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelina Hospital 
for Sick Children. 

The Chapters on the Structural and Chemical Composition of the Human 
Body, the Elementary Tissues, the Relation of Life to other Forces, and on 
Generation and Development, have been wholly or in great part re-written ; 
and the text has been much altered in many others, especially the Chapters 
on the Blood, Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, and the Nervous System. 

ange 7 New Illustrations, many of them from Original Drawings, have 
been added. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, FREDERICK WALKER, 
an B. WALLACE, 


THE ADVENTURES of PHILIP. Vol. IL. 


crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
(THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY. 
Volumes for 1878. 3 volumes for 21s. 

Just published. 
1. BAUR’S (F. C.) CHURCH HISTORY of the FIRS1I 


THREE CENTURIES. Translated from the Third German Edition. Edited by the 
Rev. ALLAN MENZIES. Volume I. 


HAUSRATH'S HISTORY of the NEW TESTAMENT 


TIMES. Translated by the Rev. C. T. Poynting. Vol. I. shortly. 


3. EWALD'S COMMENTARY on the PROPHETS of the 
OLD TESTAMENT. Translated by the Rev. J. FREDERICK SMITH. Vol. III. shortly. 


New Subscribers the at Subscribers’ price, viz. 
0s. per volume. 


KEIM’S LIFE of JESUS of NAZARA. Vol. IV. is in the 


press, and will form the first Volume for 1879. 


*,* A List of the Contents of the first five med may be had on application. 15 vols. 8vo. 
published at £7 17s. 6d., to Subscribers for £5 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburz h. 


WARNES SIX-SHILLING COLLEGE “ATLAS, Revised 


to the Berlin Treaty of 1878. Containing 36 Coloured Maps, with full Descriptive 
Index of more than 32,000 Places, and ‘able of Comparative Heights of the Princ ‘ipal 
Mountains. Cloth gilt. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


WARNES TWO-AND-SIXPENNY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ATLAS, Revised to the Berlin Treaty of 1878. Containing 34 Coloured Mas. with 
full Descriptive Index of 7,000 References. Cloth gilt. Ditto, stiff rds, cloth back, 2a. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


ARNE’S SIXPENNY ATLAS, Revised to the Berlin 


Treaty of 1878. Containing 16 Original Maps, printed in Colours, and a new Engraved 
Map of Geographical Definitions. 16 Original Maps, print 7d. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE ART of SPINNING and THREAD MAKING; 


with Calculations and Tables for the use of the Cardi d § f lo 
Joux WATHON, Author of Theory and Practice of the Are of By 


GEORGE WATSON, 58 Ingram Street, Piling 
JUST NEW WITH 
-eighth Thousand, Is. 6d. ; post free, Is. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS “QUACKERY. 


By “ DETECTOR,” reprinted from the “ Medical Circular. “hd 


* Detector * has done his work well. We advise the public to these * Revelations,” 
ont sec how disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and doings related, 
London: BAILLIgRE & Co., King William Street, Strand. 


September 28, 1878.] 


The Saturday Review. 


PROFESSOR ALLEYNE NICHOLSON’S 
TEXT-BOOKS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY for Beginners; being 
Descriptions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. With 52 Engrav- 
ings, Is. 6d. 

* ince Pat! N-ki * Zool for Schools’ that has so 

provided for the to as the little by Dr. 

Nicholson.”"—Popular Science Review. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of 
Junior Classes. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with 156 Engravings. 3s. 
sete can be better adapted to its object than this cheap and well-written Introduc- 
tion.”’—London Quarterly Review. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Schools. Second 
Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. with 188 Engravings on Wood, ts. 


“ This capital introduction to natural history...... We should be glad to see it generally used 
in schools.""—Medical I’, ess and Circular, 


IV 
A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Students. With 
a General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. Fifth Edition, revised 
and enlarged, crown 8vo. with 394 Engravings on Wood, i2s. 6d. 


“It is the best manual of zoology yet published, not merely in England, but in Europe.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE ANCIENT LIFE HISTORY of the EARTH: an Out- 
line of the Principles and Leading Facts of Paleontological Science. With 
Glossary and Index. Crown 8vo. with 270 Engravings, 10s. 6d, 


“ Of the general accuracy and reliability of the information al gaa by this convenient little 
volume we can speak in terms of warm conumendation.”’—Vature. 


VI 
A MANUAL of PAL.EONTOLOGY, for the Use of Students. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Palzontology. Crown 8vo. 

with upwards of 400 Engravings, 15s. 


“One of by A Laced B. eatin to the principles of Palwontology and the study of organic 
remains.” —<A the 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


PROFESSOR PAGE'S 
TEXT-BOOKS OF GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


I 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. With 
on hee and Engravings on Wocd. Eleventh Edition, crown 8vo, 
price 2s 


“It has not been our good fortune to examine a text-book on science of which we could 
express an opinion so entirely favourable as we are enabled to do of this.”"—Atheneum 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY: Descriptive and 
Industrial. With numerous Illustrations and Glossary of Scientific Terms. 
Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


“ We know of no introduction containing a larger amount of information in the —_ papa, 
and which we could more cordially to the student.”’— thenwun 


Ilr 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. Eighth Edition, crown 8vo. with Sketch-Maps and Illustrations, 2s, 6d. 
“ Whether as a nog ay md or a manual for the private student, it has no equal in our 
educational literature.”"—Jro 
Iv 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. with Engravings, 5s. 
“ A thoroughly good ‘lext-book."’—Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL, 


Now ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, 3 vols. crown Syo. 


OUR LADY OF TEARS. 


By LEITH DERWENT. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


Next week, small 4to. illustrated with numerous Plates and Wood Engravings, 2ls. 


LIFE OF ROBERT STEVENSON, 


Late Engineer to the Commissioners of Northe 
on Lighthouses, &c. 


By DAVID STEVENSON, 
Member of Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &c. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


Seventh Edition, post free, Is. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful , 
of Cutest this By Rosert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S. An, 


London : C. MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


“ Who does not welcome * Temple Bar'?"—JOHN BULL. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXV., for OCTOBER 1878. 


CONTENTS : 
THE FIRST VIOLIN. (Continued.) 
. LORD JOHN HERVEY. 
THE TEMPLE OF MARS. By R. Hencist Horne. 
THE ROMANCE OF DEATH. 
GENERAL OGLETIIORPE. 
LATCIL KEYS. 
THE STORY OF DOROTHY VERNON. 
OUR OLD ACTORS—MACREADY. 
THE DOLEFUL BALLAD OF THE LADY OF LEON. 
TWO Banpeoes PEOPLE, TWO JEALOUS PEOPLE, 


*,* Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at al 
Boo ers’, price 1s. each, 


THE LIFE of SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. 
Ty CuanLtes RATHBONE Low, late Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. crown 


Svo, 2ls. 
OBSERVER. 
Mr. Low’s narrative is of engrossing interest. 


THE TRAVELS of Dr. and Mdme. HELFER, 


in Syria, British Burmah, Mesopotamia, and other Lands. By the Countess 
Nostirz (Mdme. Hetrer). Translated by Mrs. GEorGE SruRGE. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. 


VOL. I. of 


THE HISTORY of the HONOURABLE 


ARTILLERY COMPANY. By Captain G. A. Rarkes, 3rd West York Light 
Infantry Militia, &c., Author of “ Historical Records of the First Regiment 
of Militia.’ Demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


At all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


POMEROY ABBEY. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. 


Rn nannanann 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL BY MORTIMER AND FRANCES COLLINS. 


YOU PLAY ME FALSE. By Mortimer 


and FRANCES CoLLINs. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


WORLD. 
In those parts of “* You Play me False,’ which obviously come from Mrs. Collins herself, 
there is as happy of Mortimer Collins's manifold Independently 


of this, the y has a charm of its own. on is original ; it is healthy. © and gives us real charac 


ters instead rr; Poonventionall 1 page is stee rous, glowing, poetic 
love of beauty which was with Col Collins no 


LOVE’S CROSSES. By the Author of “Olive 


Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


STRANGE WATERS. By R. E. Francitxoy, 


Author of “ Olympia,” “ Pearl and Emerald.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Amusing, exciting, and original. 
EXAMINER. 


A nov h betrays who wishes 1 realize the dramatic power 
possessed by the author need only re e closing scene, whic! motional passion 
surpasses any we are able to recall in modern English ficti fon. " sr 


SALVIA RICHMOND. 38 vols. crown 8vo. 


MORNING POST. 
OBSERVER. 


ATHEN. 
Probab! book of of abili muc 
and no gift of langu: Nothing could be in = 
the invalid and his surrow ngs are vigorously and keenly sketched. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 96 Plates, 21s. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


LONDON: J. & 4. CHURCHILL. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW_ STORY, by 
MAGAZINE.” 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXXVIII. (for OCTOBER). 


CONTENTS: 


. “HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopcson Bernetr. Chapters 1—6. 
. SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY. I. Messina. By Enpwarp A, 
Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 


LOVE IN THE VALLEY. By Geornce MERrepITH. 

COMPULSORY OR VOLUNTARY SERVICE. 

“THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT” IN 1720. By W. Minto. 
REFORMED PUBLIC-HOUSES. By M. W. MocGripee, 

A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearny. Chapters 9-11, 

. THE AUSTRIANS IN BOSNIA. By suinor J. Evans, 


‘THE EUROPEANS: a Novel. 


JaMES, Jr. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 213. 


By Henry 


[This day. 


EDITED, WITH PREFACE, BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
eo) OHNSON’S “LIVES of the 


Crown 8vo. 63. 


YILLAGE POLITICS: Addresses and 


Sermons on the Labour Questi.n. By CHARLES W. Stupps, M.A., Vicar 
of Granborough, Bucks. Extra icp. 5vo. 3s. Gd. (This day. 


VOL. Il. COMPLETING THE WORK. 
‘THIRTEEN SATIRES © of 
. With Commentary by Jonn E. B. Mayon, M.A., Professor of Latin in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown svu. Ss. 61. (Vol. I. 7s. 6d.) 
(immediately. 


| 
LIV Y—HANNIBAL’S FIRST CAMPAIGN 


in ITALY. Books XXI. and XXII. Evited by the Rev. W. W. Caves, 
Treader in Ancient History at Oxtord. Fep. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 5s. 


‘TACITUS—THE ANNALS. Book VI. ARTHUR JESSIESON. By Crawronrp 


Edited, with Introdnction and Notes, by A. J. Cuuncn, M.A., and W. J. | 


Brovnriss, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


OLD and MIDDLE ENGLISH. By, 


T. L. Kineton Ovtenanr, M.A. Being a New Edition, thoroughly revised, 
and greatly enlarged, of * ‘The Sources of Standard English.” Extra fep. 
Svo. 9s. 


AN ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY, 


based on Green's “Short History of the English People.” By C. W. A. 
Tart, M.A., Assistant-Master, Cliiton College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HABITUAL DRUNKENNESSand INSANE 


DRUNKARDS. By J. C. M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 
price 2s. 6d, 


(THE STUDENT'S GUIDE to the MEDICAL 


PROFESSION. By C. B. Kreriey, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to the 
West London Hospital. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (This day. 


Silt F. PALGRAVE’S HISTORY of 


NORMANDY and of ENGLAND. Completing the History to the Death of 
Vol. I. 8vo. 21s. New Edition row ready. (Vols. IL., IIL, 
+, each 21s, 


NEW VOLUME OF HISTORY PRIMERS. 


PYRANCE. By C. M. Yonge, Author of 
13. 


“ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 18mo. (Jmmediately. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


‘THE LIFE of JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 


By James Brown, D.D., Author of “ The Life of a Scottish Probationer.” 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


FOURTH EDITION, now ready. 


SALVATION HERE or 


~~ Essays. By Joun Service, Minister of Inch. Crown 8vo. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON 


POETS 


THE SIX CHIEF LIVES, with MACAULAY’S “LIFE OF JOHNSON.” | 


HEREAFTER. 


the AUTHOR of 


“THAT LASS 0’ LOWRIE’S.” begins in the OCTOBER Number of MICHELLE 
“ MAOMILL 


| 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH StrEEr, 


_ HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


| 


CHEQUERED LIFE. 


Author of “* From Birth to Bridal,” &c. 3 vols. 


and LITTLE JACK. By 


Frances Martin, Author of ‘* The Life of Angélique Arnauld.” 1 vol, 


MRS. GREY’S REMINISCENCES. By Lady 


BLAKE. 3 vols. 
| aes An interesting and pleasing book; the language is good and the characters artistically 


rawn.”’— Court Journal, 


| . 
UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of 


“* Ursula’s Love Story,” “* Beautiful Edith,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An extremely clever story, remarkably well told.""—Worning Post. 
r 
THE 


BUBBLE REPUTATION. By 


KATHARINE KiNG, Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment,” &e. 3 vols, 


“* The Bubble Reputation’ is quite equal to its predecessors. The plot is ingenious, and 
the interest sustrined to the last.”—A theneum. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oxienant, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &e, 3 vols. 
“ This story is told with Mrs. Oliphant’s characteristic ease and spirit.""—Saturday Review. 


By Mrs. Day, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For OCTOBER. 


IMPERIALISM. By the Right. Hon. Ronert Lowe, M.P. 

CHARLES LAMB. By WALTER H. PATER. 

THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE~—I. By FrepDEeRic Harrison. 
A CILIINESE ROMANCE, By Sir Davin WeppERBURN., Bart. 


TILE BEGINNING OF NERVES IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By G. J. 


ROMANES. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
A RAJPUT CHIEF OF THE OLD SCHOOL. By A.C. LYALL. 
AN ECONOMIC ADDRESS: with some Notes. By the EDITOR. 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE NEW EQUILIBRIUM. By Rapa A. Earnie, 


JUVENAL. 


| 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SIR GEORGE 


BIDDLECOMBE, C.B., Captain R.N. Large crown 8vo. 8s. [This day. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S LETTERS. Trans- 


lated by Firzu. Maxse. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [This day. 


DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOP-EDISTS. 


By Joun Morey. 2 vols. demy, 26s. 


NEW NOVEL BY J. C. SCOTT. 


Scorr. 2 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY COURTENEY GRANT. 


LAND AHEAD. By Covurrenry Grant, 


Author of “ Little Lady Lorraine,” “ Our Next Neighbour,” &c. 5% vols. 
(This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


— 


MARCUS WARD & CO.’S OCTOBER LIST. 


THE BLUE BELL SERIES of NEW NOVELS, in complete 


volumes, at the popular price of 2s. 


CLARE. By Lizzre ALLDRIDGE. Illustrated by Frank Dadd (the Sixth Monthly 
Volume), will be ready October 1. 


As the “ Blue Bell Series includes only healthy Tales, which have not appeared 
before in any form, their low price should command public support. 


N.B.—Miss CHABLOTTE M. YONGE contributes the November Volume, 


THE ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS. In Half- 


oe reed Volumes Monthly. Clear type, well Illustrated, and elegantly bound 
n cloth, 


THE ABBOT, with Illustrations, now ready. The Series is also being issued, hali- 
bound extra, per volume, 33. 


In Monthly Parts, 1s. Part VII. on October 1. 
OUR NATIVE LAND; its Scenery and Associations. Three 


Chromograph Views in each Part. with Descriptive Letterpress. Part VII. will contain 
Views in Colours of Carrick-a-Rede, Duniuce Castle, and 


Viewsi severick Castle (North of 
reiand). 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON, BELFAST, AND PHILADELPHIA. 


FIFTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED. 
Post 8vo. with Geological Map printed in Colours, and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 15s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY 


AND 


GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ALEXANDER C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United a . 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’. 
LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE 


THE LIBRARY EDITION of Lord | 


LYTTON’S NOVELS. 26 vols. demy 8vo. cloth 
gilt and gilt tops, £10 10s, 


THE LIBRARY EDITION of Lord 


LYTTON’S NOVELS. 26 vols. demy 8vo. brown | 


cloth, £9 15s, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
STAUNTON’S SHAKESPEARE AND WOOD'S 
NATURAL HISTORY, 

In entirely New and Uniform Bindings. 
STAUNTON’S ILLUSTRATED 
SHAKESPEARE. 3 vols. royal 8vo. with 1,000 
Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. cloth, 42s. 


WOOD’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY. 3 vols, royal 8vo. with 1,700 Illustra- 
tions by Wolf, Zwecker, Coleman, and others, 42s. 


WOOD’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
HISTORY of MAN. 2 vols. royal 8vo. with many 
Illustrations by J. B. Zwecker, 28s. 


THE THREE TOURS of Dr. SYNTAX— 


In Search of the Picturesque. in Search of Consola- 
tion, and in Search of a Wife. 3 vols. royal 8vo. 
with 80 Illustrations by T. Rowlandson, cloth, 
price 31s. 6d. 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S WORKS. Pocket 
Volume Edition. 11 vols. ia a Box, 21s, 


THE UNIVERSAL SONGSTER; or, 
Museum of Mirth. 3 vols. demy 8vo. with many 
Woodents by George and Robert Cruikshank, 
cloth, 18s. 


THE GRIMM FAIRY LIBRARY. 10 
vols. in a Box, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 


TRADITIONS of LANCASHIRE. By 
- = 2 vols. crown Svo. with Steel Plates, 


THE PICTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A. 4to. with 60 large 
Iliustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


DODD'S BEAUTIES of SHAKE- 
SPEARE, 4to. with many Illustrations by Sir 
John Gilbert, R.A., cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT BURNS'S POETICAL WORKS 
Complete Edition, with Notes and Memoir by 
CHARLES KENT. With Illustrations and Portrait, 
price 7s, 6d. 


HORNE'S LIFE of NAPOLEON. Re- 
edited and revised by TOWNSHEND MAYER. With 
300 Illustrations by Horace Vernet, 7s. 6d. 


PAUL and VIRGINIA. By Bernarpry 
Sr. Prerre. An entirely New Edition, with many 
Illustrations, and 28 Plates by the most emineut 
French Artists, 7s. 6d. 


PICCIOLA ; or, the Prison Flower. By 
X. B. SaInTAINE. With 10 Etchings by Leopold 
Flameng, 7s. 6d. 


UNCLE JOE’S STORIES. An entirely 
New Book by the Right Hon, KNaTCHBULL- 
HvGEssEeN, M.P. With Full-page Illustrations, 6s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY GIRL’S AN- 
NUAL, Anentirely New Work, edited by ALICIA 
Amy LeErTn, containing Contributions by the Right 
Hon. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P., the Author 
of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c., 6s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S AN- 
NUAL for 1879. With Full-page Plates and 
Coloured Illustrations, 6s. (Sixteenth Year of 
Publication.) 


UNCLE CHESTERTON’S HEIR. A 
by Madame CoLomB, With 100 Illus- 


LITTLE BAREFOOT. By AveErsacn. 
8vo. with many Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS and 
EVENING-PARTY ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
Professor HOFFMANN, Author of ** Modern Magic,” 
&c. With many Illustrations, 6s, 


LITTLE WIDE-AWAKE PICTURES. 
188 pages of Full-page Pictures, with apie sane 
Letterpress. By Mrs, SALE BARKER. 


THE CHILD'S PICTURE SCRAP- 
BOOK. 96 pages, with about 1,000 Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, 5s. ; boards, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


WALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 
THE BABY’S BOUQUET. (Companion 
Book to “ The Baby’s Opera.” Fancy boards, is. 
| LITTLE WIDE-AWAKE for 1879: a 
Story Book for Good Children. By Mrs. SALE 


BarKER. With 400 Iliustrations and a Coloured 
Frontispiece, 5s.; boards, 33. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. New Edition, 
with 50 Plates by J. D. Watson, and 6 Full-Page 
| Illustrations in Colours, 5s. 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 
An entirely New Translation, by W. H. G. K1xc- 
ston. With many Illustrations and 6 Full-page 
llustrations in Colours, 5s. 


THE PICTURE-BOOK of FISHES, 
INSECTS, &c. With 240 Illustrations by Zwecker 
and others, 5s.; boards, 3s. 


THE LARGE-TYPE 
by Clay. With many Illustrations by J. D. Watson, 
price 5s. 


THE GREEN HAND: a Book for Boys. 
By Grorce CurpPLes. With Illustrations by the 
Author, 3s. 6d. 


ONLY A CAT. By Mrs. H. B. Pavi. 
With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. 3s. 6d. 


MORE DOLLS. By the Author of 
“ Rosabella,” &c. 3s. 6d. 


THE CHILD’S DELIGHT: a Picture 
Book for Children. By Mrs. ApAMs AcTon. With 
many Pictures, 3s. 6d. ; boards, 2s. 6d. 


AUNT EFFIE’S NURSERY RHYMES. 
Set to Music by Thomas Crampton. With LIllus- 
trations by H. K. Browne, 3s. 6d.; boards, 2s. 6d. 

THROUGH NORMANDY with my 
CHILDREN. By Mrs. CHARLES ELLIS. With 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


HAPPY DAY STORIES for the YOUNG. 
4to. profusely Lilustrated, cloth. 3s. 6d.; boards, 
price 2s. 6d. 


GOLDEN LIGHTS. 4to. with 80 Full- 
page Plates, cloth, 3s. 6d.; boards, 2s, 6d. 


A PICTURE HISTORY of ENGLAND 
for the YOUNG. 4to. with 80 Full-page Plates, 
3s. 6d. ; boards, 2s. 6d. 


Routledge’s Coloured Reward Books. 
New Volumes. 
With Illustrations printed in Colours, each 3s. 6d. 
THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS of CHRIS- 
TENDOM. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. With 50 Plates 
by J. D. Watson. 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 
Edited by KinGsTon. 


BABY BELL. By T. B. Atpricu. 4to. 
with Illustrations on every page, cloth, gilt edges. 


EXCELSIOR. By H. W. Lonerettow. 
4to. with Illustrations on every page, cloth, gilt edges. 


A PICTURE BOOK for LADDIES and 
= Crown 8vo. with 160 Pages of Pictures, 


ROUTLEDGE’'S RED-LINE POETS. 
A Series of 26 vols. printed witha New Oxford 
Border, and well Illustrated, each 3s. 6d. 


*Longfellow. *Shakespeare. 
Cowper. Chaucer, 
*Milton. Willis. 
Wordsworth, Sacred Poems, 
Southey. Familiar Quotations. 
Goldsmith. Mrs. Hemans. 
Burns. Shelley. 
* Moore. Coleridge. 
*Byron. Hood. 
Pope. Comic Poetry. 
*Scott. The Book of Ballads. 
Herbert. Lord Lytton’s Poems. 
Campbell. Lord Lytton’s Dramas. 


Those marked* are kept in morocco, each 10s. 


THE HARRISON AINSWORTH 
EDITION of Mr. AINSWORTH’S NOVELS, 
each 3s. 6d. 

The first Complete Uniform Edition issued of 
these popular Novels, in Monthly Volumes, with 
the original Steel Plates by George Cruikshank and 
other eminent Artists. 


Order of Publication: 


1, The Tower of London. | 4. Lancashire Witches. 
2. Windsor Castle 5. Guy Fawkes. 
8. Rookwood, 6, St. James’s. 


BUNYAN, printed | 


| 6. Marguerite de Valois. 


COMING SEASON 


ROUTLEDGE’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. Each 3s. 6d. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS, Complete 
Copyright Edition. 
= BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. By 8. C. 
ALL, 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Langhorne’s Edition. 
ASMODBUS. By Le Sace. 
THE BOOK OF EPIGRAMS. By DavenrorT 
ADAMS. 
DUMAS’ NOVELS. New Edition, in Mon‘ 
Volumes, with Illustrations, 
Order of Publication: 
9. The Conspirators. 
7. Chicot the Jester. 10. The Regent’s Danghter 
8. The Forty-five Guards- | 11. — of a Phys* 
men. 


PICTURE BOOKS. Cloth, each 2s. 6d. 

1. CHIMES AND RHYMES FOR YOUTHFUL 
TIMES. With 48 pages of Coloured Illustrations. 

2. SCHNICK SCHNACK : Trifles for the Little Ones. 
With 48 pages of Coloured Illustrations. 

3. GRISET GROTESQUES. New and Cheaper 
Edition, 4to. boards. 

4, SING-SONG. By Miss Rosserrt. Tllustrated by 
Hughes. 4to. cloth; paper cover, ls. 


_JUVENILES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


Each 2s, 6d. 
— CRUSOE. With 50 Plates by J. D. 
atson. 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Edited by Krxesron. 


THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTENDOM. - 


BUDGE AND TODDIE. An Illustrated Edition of 
“Other People’s Children.” 
HIS OWN MASTER. By J. T. TRrowprince. 


THE LONGFELLOW BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Containing Quotations from Mr. Long- 
fellow’s Writings. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


TWO-SHILLING JUVENILES.—New 
Volumes. 

KIDNAPPING IN THE PACIFIC. By W. H.G. 
Kiyesron. With many Illustrations by Zwecker 
and others. 

— LADDIE’S PICTURE BOOKS. 80 Pic- 
ures, 

LITTLE LASSIE’S PICTURE BOOK. 80 Pictures. 

LITTLE SPECKLY’S ADVENTURES. 80 Pictures. 


THE POCKET VOLUME LONGYEL- 
LOW. Paper covers, Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


3. The Song of Hiawatha. 7. The Divine Tragedy. 
4. The Spanish Student 8. The Golden Legend. 


and Judas Maccabeus. 9. The New Saeed 
5. Translations, Songs, Tragedies. 

and Sonnets. 10. Birds of Passage = = 
6. Talesof a Wayside Inn. Sonnets. 


11. Flower de Luce, The Masque of Pandora, &c. 


THE LARGE PICTURE PRIMER. 
Crown 4to, 96 pages, fancy boards, Is.; cloth, with 
medallion, 1s. 6d. 


CALDECOTT’S TOY BOOKS. Each 1s. 
1. THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 2. JOHN 
GILPIN. With 32 pages of Coloured Pictures in 
each, by Edmund Evans, from designs by 
Caldecott. 


LITTLE VIOLET’S PICTURE BOOK. With 96 
pages of Pictures. (And in cloth, Is. 6d.) 
ye SNOWDROP’S PICTURE BOOK. With 
96 pages of Pictures. (And in cloth, 1s, 6,1.) 
ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL—* The 
Disappearance of Mr. Redworth.” By the Author 
of George Geith,” &c. 


ONE-SHILLING JUVENILES.—New 
Volumes, 

ANNA ROSS; or, the Orphan of Waterloo. With 
45 Illustrations. 

THE LITTLE WOODMAN AND HIS DOG CZSAR. 
By Mrs. SHERWOOD. With 45 Illustrations. 

THE STORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Trier. 
LILIAN SEACROFT. By Mrs. Pexrinc. 

THE GRIMM LIBRARY. 10 vols. with many 

Illustrations and Coloured Frontispieces, each 1s. 

List of the Series. 
1. The Thre? Brothers. 6. The House in the 
2. The Donkey Cabbages. Wood, 
3. Clever Alice. 7. The Oid 
4. The Golden Bird. the Wox 
5. Snow-White and Rose- 8. The Goose ‘Gil. 
Red. 9. The Almond Tree. 
10. The Soaring Lark. 

WINDLE’S SCRIPTURE TEXT-BOOK. 32mo. 
cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, ts. 

THE MUSICAL CINDERELLA. The Tale told in 
Verse, interspersed with Songs ; the Coloured Pic- 
tures by Walter Crane, 1s. 

CHILDREN’S THEATRICALS. Arranged in 
Verse, as Easy Plays for Children to Act, by Keith 
Angas, ls. 


SIXPENNY TOYS.—New Volumes. 
1. LARGE LETTERS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
2. THE SUNDAY ALPHABET. 


NEW YORK: 416 BROOME STREET, 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & C0’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


STIRRING TIMES; or, Records from Jerusalem Consular ' 
Chronicles of 1853 to 1856. By the late James FINn, M.R.A.S. Edited and | 
compiled by his Wipow, with a Preface by the Viscountess STRANGYORD. 
2 vols. one 8vo. with 2 ‘Chromolithographic Illustrations, Map, Plan, &c., 
cloth, 30s. ready. 


THE RENAISSANCE of ART in FRANCE. By Mrs. 


MAnkK-PatTrison. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth. 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI and his TIMES. By Professor 
VILLARI, es of “Life of Savonarola,” &c. Translated by Lixpa 
VILLARI. 2 vols. large post Svo. [Jinmediat: ly. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT: Letters to Imlay. New 
Edition, with Prefatory Memoir by C. Kegan Pav, Author of “ William 
Godwin : his Friends and Contemporaries.” Crown 8vo. cloth. 

(UUmmediately. 


WILLIAM HARVEY: a History of the Discovery of the 
Circulation of the Blood, By R. Witiis, M.D., Author of “ Servetus and 
Calvin.” Demy 8vo. with Portrait of Harvey, after Faithorne, 

in October, 


FREDERIC OZANAM, Professor of the Sorbonne: his Life 
and Works. By KATHLEEN O "Mreara. Second Edition, q 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wire. Thirteenth Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Steel 
engraved Portraits, Illustrations on Wood, and a Facsimile of his Hand- 
writing, cloth, 363, 


THE METAPHYSICS of JONN STUART MILL. By 


W. L. Courrney. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


THE ART of THINKING; and other Essays. By the late 
— - rrr Author of ** The Place of the Physician,” &c. &c. Crown 
vo. 


SOCIAL POLITICS. By Arruvur Arnotp. Demy 8vo. cloth. 
(Immediately. 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS; or, an Inquiry into the Laws of Influ- 
ence. By J. TURNBULL THomsox. Demy 8vo. with Diagrams, 
ow reu 


THE BALANCE of EMOTION and INTELLECT: an Essay 
Introductory to the Study of Philosophy. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, October. 


THE GOVERNOUR. By Sir T. Eryor. Edited, with Notes, 
Glossary, &c., by HenpErr Cuort. 2 vols. small 4to. 


OUR RAILWAYS: Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, with 
Practical Information as to Fares, Routes, &c., and a Chapter on Railway 
Reform. By JosEPH ParsLor. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, {Now ready. 


GAUR: its Ruins and Inscriptions. By the late Jonn Henry 
Ravensuaw, B.C.S. Edited by his Wipow. Super royal 4to. with 40 Photo- 
graphic Illustrations, and 14 Facsimiies of Inscriptions, cloth. 

(Jn November. 

MIDIAN REVISITED. By Captain Ricnarp Burton, Author 
of “ The Gold Mines of Midian.” 2 vols. demy Svo. with numerous Illustra- 
tions on Wood and by Chromolithograpby, clota. {ln November. 


NEW READINGS and RENDERINGS of SHAKESPEARE’S 
TRAGEDIES. By H. HALForp VAUGHAN, sometime Regius Professor of 
Modern History in Oxford University. Vol. I. demy Svo. cloth. 

[Vow ready. 

A DREAMER’S SKETCH BOOK, with Twenty-one Illustra- 
tions, engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fecp. 4to. cloth elegant, [Ja December, 


RIPPLES and BREAKERS: Poems. By Mrs. G. Lixy-xvs 
Banks, Author of “God's Providence House,” &c. &c. Square Svo. with 
Illustrations, cloth. (Jn Octicber. 


CATULLUS: a Translation. By J. Harr Davies. Crown 8yo. 
c 


ELNORA: an Indian Mythological Poem. By F. Turmity, M.D. 


ENGLISH SONNETS: a Selection. Edited by Jonn Dennis. 
New and Cheaper Edition, fcp. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. (Jn October. 


LIGHT and SHADE. By Miss O'Brien. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


cloth, gilt tops, 
THROUGH a — EYE. By Ifessa Srrerron. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 12s. {Jmmediat-ly. 


WITHIN SOUND of the SEA. By the Author of “ Vera,” 
“ Blue Roses,” &c. 2 vols. crown Svo. cloth, gilt tops, 12s. [/mmediately. 


A DISTINGUISHED MAN. Translated from the German of 
A. VON WINTERFELD, by W. LainD-CLowEs. 


THE MARQUIS of LOSSIE. By Grorcr Macponatp, Author 


of “Malcolm,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. erown 8vo. with 
Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. [Vow ready. 


with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. (Now ready. 


GENTLE and SIMPLE: a Story. By Marcarer Acnes Patt. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with ss hy 6s. 


LONDON : 


MILITARY HANDBOOKS for REGIMENTAL OFFICERS, 
Edited by Lieut.-Colonel C. B. BRACKENBURY, R.A,, A.A.G., Superintending 
Officer of Garrison Instruction ; 

I.—MILITARY SKETCHING and RECONNAISSANCE. By Lieut.-Colonel 
F. J. Hurcuison and Captain H. G. MacGrecor. Small 8vo. with 15 Plates, 
cloth, 6s. (Vow ready, 

Il.—THE ELEMENTS of MODERN TACTICS. By Major WILKINSON Snaw, 
With numerous Plates, (la preparation. 


THE GEOLOGY of IRELAND. By G. Krnanay, 
M.R.1.A., &c., of Her Majesty’s Geological Survey. Square 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations and a Geological Map of Ireland, cloth. (in October. 


ETNA: a History of the Mountain and its Eruptions. By G. F. 
RopWELL, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Square 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 


FLOWERS and their UNBIDDEN GUESTS. By Dr. A. 
Kerner, Professor of Botany in the University of Innsbruck. Translation 
Edited by W. OGLE, M.A., M.B. Square 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth. 


MIND in the LOWER ANIMALS in HEALTH and DIS- 
EASE. By W. Lauper Linpsay, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Hon. Member of 
the New Zealand Institute. 2 vols.demy 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. Mind in Health, 
Vol. II. Mind in Disease. (Jn November. 


HISTORY of the EVOLUTION of MAN. By Professor 
Ernst HAECKEL, Author of ‘‘The History of Creation.” 2 vols. large post 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth. [Jn November. 


THE BRAIN as an ORGAN of MIND. By Dr. H. Crmartron 


Bastian. Withnumerous Illustrations. (International Scientific Series.) 


EDUCATION as a SCIENCE. By Atexanper Bary, LL.D. 
(International Scientific Series.) 


THE CRAYFISH: an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. 
By Professor T. H. HUX.ey, F.R.S. (International Scientific Series.) . 


A HISTORY of the GROWTH of the STEAM ENGINE. 


By Professor R. H. Taunsron. With numerous Illustrations. 
(International Scientific Series.) 


THE BRAIN and its FUNCTIONS. By J. Luvs, Physician 
to the Hospice de la Saltpétriére. With Illustrations, 
(International Scientific Serics.) 


THE HUMAN RACE. By Professor A. DE QuATREFAGEs, 


Membre de I’ Institute. (International Scieutitic Series.) 


ARROWS in the AIR: Conferences and Pleas. By the Rev. 
H. R. Hawes, Author of “‘ Thoughts for the Times,” “ Current Coin,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. (Jn Novensber. 


FROM A QUIET PLACE: a New Volume of Sermons. By 
A. K. H. B., Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson,” ‘A Scotch Com- 
munion Sunday,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. (ln November, 

TRUE WORDS for BRAVE MEN: a Book for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Libraries. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, late Rector of Eversley, 
and Chaplain to the Queen. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. [Now ready, 


SAINT PAUL at ATHENS: Spiritual Christianity in Relation 
to some Aspects of Modern Thought. Nine Sermons preached at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Westbourne Park, by CHARLES SHAKSPFARE, Assistant-(urate. 
With Preface by the Rev. Canon Farrar. Crown 8vo. cloth. [Jn October. 


DANIEL and JOHN. By Parr S. Desprez, B.D. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 12s. [Now ready. 


THE APOCALYPSE, Reviewed under the Light of the Doc- 
~ of the Unfolding bees and the Restoration of all Things. By the Rev. 
. WALLER. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. (Yow ready. 


PRINCIPLES of the FAITH in RELATION to SIN: Topics 
for Thought in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during a retreat 
of three days to Persons living in the World. By the Rev. Orsy Smip.ey, 


M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth. (immediately. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN WITNESSES; or, Testimonies of the 
First Centuries to the Truth of Christianity. By JAMES FLEMING, D.D., 
Author of “Christian Sunsets,” &c. Small crown 8vo. cloth. (Jn October. 


STRAY THOUGHTS: from the Note Books of the late 
ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. Edited by his Wipow. [Jn November. 


NANNY. By N.R. D’Anvers, Author of “ Pixie’s Adventures,” 
&c. hoe 16mo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth. (Jn November. 


MASTER BOBBY: a Tale. By the Author of “Christina 
North.” Extra fcp. 8vo. with 6 Illustrations by E. H. Bell, ey te 
nm .vovemoer. 


A MAN of his WORD. By Hespa Srrerron. Royal 16mo. 
with Frontispiece, cloth limp, 6d. (ln November. 


CANTERBURY CHIMES; or, Chaucer Tales Retold to Children. 
By Francis Storr and Hawes TuRNER. Extra fep. 8vo. with Illustrations 
from the Ellesmere MS., cloth. (Jn October. 


ENGLISH GIRLS: their Place and Power. By Mrs. G. S. 
Reaney, Author of “ Blessing and Blessed,” ‘“‘ Waking and Working,” &c. 
With Preface by the Rev. R. W. Date, (in November. 


_THE GLADIATOR: a Tale of the Roman Empire. By M. arma, 


MacpoNALD Lamont. With Illustrations, (Un November. 
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